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THE HOME OF A MAD ARTIST. 


TANDING on the Carraja bridge 
at Florence, and looking sixty 
miles away to the westward, the 
spectator sees three prominent 
peaks, rising like a triple crown 
over ranges of mountains, which 

break up Oe ee ee ae 
walls of luminous purple t blue. At 
sunset a flood of weinieeah telbeaene shim- 
mering around them wraps the scene in golden 
mist, just as the burning atmosphere of the 
summer’s day cools into limpid starlight. In 
winter the snow-robed crown sparkles in the 
frosty air as if it were cut out of ‘solid diamond, 
giving to the Carrara mountains, on whose head 
it rests, the queensbip of the Apennines. But 
this wintry magnificence," like a 
another world too bright for m eyes, can 
only be enjoyed far off. When, however, the 
warm months envelop it in soft sheen and 
mysterious space, melting into shadowy heights, 
the gazer lingers wistfully over the ing 
forms and hues, and yearns to be among them. 
For myself, I have never seen these mountains 
in winter or summer without an involuntary 
desire to go there. They appeal to the inner 
sense as a resting-place midway between earth 
and heaven, where body and soul might receive 
strength for either. e summer of 1869 was 
so beautiful in Florence, that it was a 

even to think of going elsewhere, as indeed it is 
at all times to those who have long resided within 
its walls. Nevertheless, I could never cross the 
bridge without being haunted by my temptation, 
now of eighteen years’ A ghter 
was tardily recovering from a lung fever,—the 
legacy of whooping-cough,—when the phy- 
sician ribed mountain-air as more healing 
than drugs. So Pescaglia was recommended as 
affording the best. But where was Pescaglia ? 
Precisely within the charmed circle of this 
triple crown of Carrara hills, ing amid 
chestnut and oak trees, imbedded in t 
vegetation, and clinging, with divers - 
hamlets, as ancient as the Caesars, to steep crags 
divided from each other by cool j 

with running streams, and by old 
monarchs of the forest which had braved the cen- 
turies since the days of the tyrant Castruccio, and, 
it may be, the pious Countess Matilda. Here, 
if anywhere, nature was serene and charming ; a 
health-giver to spirit and sense, promising a 
loving return, in her own motherly way, to 
human confidence. True, there was not a sem- 
blance of an inn; an unfattened calf was killed 
only once a week, to be divided am the few 
eaters of meat of the region; bread, and 
acid, had to be brought many miles ; fruits were 
scanty and half wild; in fact, the diet must be 
restricted to such supplies as could 
from the scantily-stocked farms of ed pr 
who were as innocent of any knowledge of 
ways and wants, and even the of 
people, as so many Calmucs. fare was not 
attractive, for the only food in reliable abun- 
dance was the staple, clam: 
a deep chocolate colour, the active 
life of a goat could render » while to 
the untutored stomach it was a nightmare of a 
thousand-fiend power. Still there was some- 
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thing so bewitching in this mingling of feast of 
the soul and famine of the body saat, sone 
on : , 


if 
Ae 
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tempt the tempter into this 
name the town where we 
il for the district road which 
: to an pt a foot of the pic- 
uresque crag, out of whi escagli WS as 
naturally as its chestnuts and - ds. No 
carriage-w ever profane the quiet of its 
narrow streets. The strong visitor must climb 
to it on his own limbs, and the invalid be borne 
in a chair on sturdy mountaineers’ shoulders. 
Suffice it to know that the road to Pescaglia is 
lovely even in the most fertile province of Italy. 
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imperial livery of green and gold mercurial 
lizards. It opens on medizeval churches far gone 
in decrepitude, like the tem power that 
reared their walls, but whose silver-toned bells are 
as op oe turing as aoe Sghbouin mellow 
strains echo throughout the nei urin; . 
It stretches across dry tomente'chohed Ah the 
avalanches of spring, and devastated fields. It 
is caressed by wild plants bending beneath the 
weight of their fragrant charms as listen to 
the chatter of merry brooks or flirt with amorous 
insects. Now and then we encounter a country 
cart clattering along at a break-neck pace top- 
heavy with embrowned maidens going to and 
from reeling the cocoons of silkworms, in those 
strange buildings with steaming “ loggia,” which 
s the novice in their mysteries ; donkeys 
that jealously regard the city-carriage with heels 
perversely turned thitherwards, inviting colli- 
sion; a soil neither flat nor sterile, but a happy 
mingling of man and nature in a struggle to get 
the best of = —o er pe signs of 9 
greement in their m o! — . 
were some of the features this road, as it 
wound among valleys that shut in closer and 
closer, narrowing and ing until the last 
turn brought it to an abrupt termination at an 
old stone bridge over the precipitous streams 
which furrow the mountain on either side of 
Pescaglia, and, whenever it rains heavily, make 
it roar with the rush of their impatient floods. 
There stood our “ city of refuge,”’ looking from 
its perpendicular eyrie almost straight down 
upon us, peeping out of a bower of green, over- 
by the ruins of : Pre mgm castle, backed 
against precipices half hidden in luxuriant green, 
but too rough to be ascended otherwise than by 
the tortuous paths which led to the highest pas- 


just under the naked ae that cut 
quel against the young twi- 
here the outlines of the Apen- 
feminine beauty of contour and 


Invalids and ba had been put down on 
i on ! sob ote to 
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mountain 
wv a tion of the “ fine 
water,” which all a were its distinc- 
tive merits. But even could not quite 
take it in that we had come “ vol a 
Never did a few people show a more t 
humility as to their own importance and 
advantages, but whatever they had was at our 
Their talk was so simple-minded and 
sorry when the 


honours of 


g 
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— furnished ; in short, a miniature Ver- 
, if we might construe their adjectives by 
their common y in an under- 
tone’ of min awe and mystery. Having 
superior to the stone 
and rou 5 anger palineed ea oe Fo: 
is i gence was agreeable, piquant 
| to the curiosity. Our path left the real 
cumouhet on the right hand, 
| ascended a twin hill, skirting the 
‘an extingui convent and a 
| the Lom period—that is, all of 
"not been restored 
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the archangel Michael, the guardian of the gate, 
in livel ioe, but with his celestial splendour 
somewhat dimmed by long exposure to earthly 
showers and incipient cryptogamia. The villa 
itself formed two sides of the en. On the 
left, as we went towards the principal door, was 
an elaborate fresco covering two stories with an 
extraordinary composition. In the centre stood 
the Madonna in glory, with a face of ineffable 
sweetness, gazing on rats jumping through 
hoops held by other rats, and doing all kinds of 
circus antics, besides stealthily cutting off the 
tail of a huge cat unsuspiciously moralising on 
the top of a queer palisade. Others were hold- 
ing up gold coins in their mouths to the Virgin, 
or blowing soap-bubbles in her honour. But 
the queerest fact was the humanity expressed in 
the features of all the rats, as distinctive as so 
many human beings, but otherwise cleverly 
drawn, and coloured rats of all de and 
ages, singularly coherent in expression in an 
extravagant incoherence of entire composition. 

By the time we had got thus far our general 
escort had vanished like so many shadows, evi- 
dent ape rp a wholesome respect for the 

eur of the premises or a mystical fear of its 
painted inmates. If the exterior decoration were 
queer, the interior was even more so. Each 
room, ante-room, stairway, and ceiling was 
thickly painted in strong oil-colours with similar 
compositions, done not unskilfully by a free 
brush and vigorous stroke. I must describe 
some. The great hall was laid out in Chinese 
scenery of the cheap tea-tray fashion, jumbled 
with chaotic phenomena of the heavens, ships 
scudding against the wind, and a demon-visaged 
comet dashing headlong into the sun just rising 
over the hills in the shape of a human face sur- 
rounded by spiked rays, with eyes weeping 
mammoth tears in harrowed anticipation of the 
collision. A nautical rat, standing upright on 
the topmost leaf of a tall tree, was inspecting 
the scene through a telescope, while another 
at the foot was inquiring what it all meant. 

Our chief bedroom had a very weird and 
apocalyptical aspect; three sides being filled 
with hosts of doves sweeping centrewards in re- 
gular, interminable, converging lines, feathery 

ts on hosts, some full grown, others just 
bursting from their egg-shells, led by ed 
amorini with immense dickeys about their 
throats, we on their shoulders and re- 
gulation kepis on their heads. For a moment 

room seemed to whirl round and round in 
their whirring flight, while the great blue eyes 
of the military Cupids glared at us so wildly in 
the dim light that I exclaimed, “I can’t 
this; if here I shall go crazy.” A 
waking horror, like the stealthy creep of a chok- 
ing nightmare, weighed down my brain. Was 
the air of the chamber filled with infectious mad- 
ness ? But the ringing laugh of my wife quickly 
drove away the demon of gloom and summoned 
the imp of the ridiculous in its place. The 
paintings soon became such an unfailing source 
of amusement and speculation that it was agree- 
able to be among them. Incoherent as they 
were to the last degree, they begot at last in me 
a dreamy repose of mind and body eminently 
refreshing and companionable, as if they were 
the embodiment of unseen, inscrutable joys 
rather than maddening woes. 

But to return to first sensations! A shout of 
laughter and wonderment from the children drew 
us to their discovery ; a decidedly original picture 
of “ Providentia divina” and family love, as it 
was inscribed. A lady-rat, just confined, was 
lying in a stately bed with lace cap and ruffles, 
awaiting her gruel which a tidy rat-nurse was 
bringing her in the orthodox vessel always pro- 
vided for this momentous domestic event. The 
etend-Reciee father was lying on his back on the 

‘oor, amid a heap of toys, tossing several of his 
babies on his four feet into the air; while the 
rest of the brood se enjoin their playthings 
be duarrelling as y as if they had been 

—— babies. Stores of apples and other 

een e dainties formed the walls and ceiling 

ii the nursery of this happy family. My own 

mond yao the youngest only, fifteen months, 

br ped tired of examining and commenting 

a wonderful composition. 

econa y the wall was a far differen 

. sat an impressive, allegorical 
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posts fan: Moves ic mien and 
vatical blems and ponte 

m em inscriptions in un- 
ome ton of gracious look and abstracted 
air, leaving one in doubt whether she was meant 
to be the incarnation of the arcana of the black- 
art or one of the mysteries of the 
At all events it was a iece of intense 
supernatural su iveness which would not 
have discredi illiam Blake. There was a 
wise por oe i and spiritual ge yes about it 
that soothingly contrasted with crack-brain 
character of rest of the wall - decorations. 
Immediately next to it, behind the bed, was a 
handsome Madonna in glory, watching flying 
fiery serpents and nondescript monsters wildly 
shooting through space, “> over by a lugu- 
brious sun, like the one in the hall, rising over 
a foreground of a ae rocks broken — 
sharp precipices, down which, sitting on 
rats, travestiod as acldiers of the line of the time 
of Napoleon I., were sliding, falling, pirouetting, 
or ting arms to the Virgin. 

e cham above, which formed our nur- 
sery, were known as the “‘ rooms of the sacred 
mysteries,” so the custode of the villa told us, 
although anything more mysterious than these 
below them would be difficult to conjure up. 
Some “ po scenes _— naively —— 3 one, 
a part d rats with human physiognomies, 
giants oldest and wickedest glancing 
over his cards with sardonic satisfaction at the 
chagrin and fury of those whom he has cheated, 
overlooking an outsider who is ys terre the 
stakes. Another was a more elaborate affair, 
occupying an entire side of the room, in the 
centre of which was the Holy Family and atten- 
dant saints in masses of clouds, listening to 
polkas performed by bands of rats as 
military musicians. At one side two rats were 
blowing the face of the sun with great bellows 
ee eed tacky caret and in ee ne hate eas | 

e and si - ing, was being fe one oO! 
these quadrupeds with porridge out of a huge 


spoon. 

Tan it would be tedious to describe any 
more of our ‘“‘ Versailles” gallery, but the din- 
ing-room must not be omitted. Next to rats, 
the favoured topics were Franciscan friars. All 
of this part of the villa was dedicated to them. 
The painted background formed the whole 
interior architecture of a convent, exposing cells, 
refectory, prison, chapel, and cortile. In some 
of the cells the friars were uncorking champagne 
bottles labelled with the insignia of the Holy 
Ghost. In another, one was carrying his head 
under his arm in a ion—a miracle un- 
noticed by his brethren, among whom were two 
women in disguise, whom also they discreetly 
failed to see. The prison held a friar under- 
going | penance, tormented by be-devilled cats 

rig 


and frightened by a bodiless arm ringing a bell 
over his head, while others kept rapping on his 
window. In the refectory table was laid 


with two big bottles of wine and a small bit of 
bread for each friar. The standard of conventual 
holiness was decidedly material. Our deceased 
host himself had been a great collector of 
bottles. These were arranged by hundreds, of 
all ona aoe sha) on shelves ng ae Pe 
room, wi extraordinary » an 
decorated with masonic and Chistian emblems 
and ae Pann Ree Moe: silver and gold 
paper. itse been partly con- 
verted into a pr and in dusted an 
altar covered with tawdry French ornaments, 
and dismal souvenirs of the grave. Altogether 
it was a strange villa. 

The history of its owner was still stranger. 
He had been city-born, of a noble family, rich 
as’ provincial fortunes count ; had travelled, so- 
journed often in Paris, whence came the luxury 
of furniture, linen, silver, glass, and books, we 
found here ; and, — after many bachelor ex- 
periments in love, had decided on marrying a 
aay ea one g whom he was really enamoured. 

© this turn of eccentricities his relations put 


Thus he —_ on in a half-serious, half-droll 
manner, but ually wing sadder 
madder, until A ages a iemaee whe hak = 
voked his madness sent him, vainly 

to a mad-house to die, which he speedily did of 
the longing he had to be back painting his 
quaint imaginings once more on the walls of his 
quiet home at Pescaglia. A short story, but it 
is all I have to tell of a soul’s tragedy 
now moves me strangely, as I its sad record 
pepo lite wil whose atmosphere was 
yet green wi piteous memories of a gi 
wasted life; not all wasted, for ona 


9 


g 


Sesanboubt for ever as he liked in the celestial 
kingdom. 

And now, patient reader, if you do not weary 
of this storyless tale, let us chat a little with our 
living neighbours. The first comer, and not the 
least gossip, is the gentleman who brings our 
milk. I say —- ” advisedly, because 
his manners language — oe 
tlemanly ; his bearing i 
courteous, indicative of odkagen and respect 
of others. Had our croaking old dame below 
added fine manners to her scanty list of good 


things at Pescaglia, she would have come with- 
i ie ath) were as abundant and 
s as the air and water them- 


selves. Indeed I am inclined to believe that 
the fine quality of these elements had much to 
do with the ing manifestations of genial 
humanity. his outer self our milkman was 
as h—perhaps we should call it untidy in 
New Jand, where dirt has no sense of the 
icturesque under any combinations — as his 
frother peasants, but his frank it was 
more becoming than fine raiment. It struck me 
as I looked at him that to be clothed in one’s 
“right mind” was ne So — than 
being in the “height o ion.” - He never 

ply ise eo of milk without making 
it an overflowing bumper, unwatered (was not 
that the trait of a gentleman ?) or giving the 
servants an extra quantity to drink to his health, 
as we sat cosily together on the stone-steps, 
listening to his tales of Pescaglia life. 
a widower, with i ba on dng = 

again if nd a wom 
would be kind to his pet. For himself he pre- 


His means, a few 
cows, chickens, some chestnut and olive trees, 


him a few hundred francs income, 
pence rm nt. But his sister was a great lady. 
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their heads, ite men rest theirs on 
shoulders, ya 
foreheads, ing by it much as the oxen do by 
theirs. Even in — Pescaglia 
and weightiest loads were invariably 
the women. Indeed there is 

of the men in some parts of I 
extra heavy burden, that “ it is a i 
Why there should be such a distinction in the 
asks of carrying, the female skull being 

and more delicate than the male, I never could 
clearly make out. Be the : i 
its a were unexceptionable ; 
straighter-backed wae of firm, elastic st 
and lofty carriage no w . 
The broker was right therefore in presenting 
foremost the best points of his human wares, 
But our friend was not eager at sniffing the 
bait. The reduction of “ale oy ‘ look 
of a double commission ; the mig - 
ing something herself. Who knows, pod a foe 
what reason? She might not be kind to his 
little one. In fact, he gave the cold shoulder to 
the broker, but told us confidentially that he 
meant to drop over on the sly and get an anony- 
mous look at her charms. 

Here comes the mercurial messenger under 
plea of bringing our letters from the t, 
a service which he has voted to himself. He is 
the newsmon and wiseacre of the whole 
neighbourhood. A _ phil too, caring 
neither for the great nor the little world; ambi- 
tionless, doing nothing to support himself and 
no one doing anything for him,—a seedy, spare- 
ribbed, faded- out youth of m ious means, 
their maximum less than a franc a day; always 
obliging, and as chirpy as one of the 
the Lord feeds, and no less restless of movement 
and tongue. Well up, is he, in the politics of 
the world; fluent in Italian literature, conserva- 
tive in tone but liberal in theory, partisan of 
nothing, weighing the pope and Garibaldi in a 
just balance, and pronouncing wi wherein 
each (was wanting ; sagacious in his estimate of 
the French and Germans in the war just begun, 
possessing broad ideas and but small geographi- 
cal knowledge ; ferring lia summer 
and winter to all the world beside, an idler 
without an atom of laziness, epicurean with 
nothing to keep him in condition; knowing the 
precise value in francs of every girl in the re- 
gion about, their glowing estimate of their own 
— and the counter estimate of their rivals 
an lovers; to sum up, a daily bi York 
Herald of Fasegias taken in we - 
holder whether he would or no. His topic thi 
evening was somewhat in the vein of the mi 
man’s, only he omitted his own jessi 
The mother of Si ina X. had just snub 
Signore Z. by telling him, after a personal, in- 
spection, that he was not handsome enough to 
be her son-in-law, although the daughter was 
only too glad to accept any one unseen; that 
——— oy as innocent of < as —- 
itself, but it had one tryi fault: every 
knew everybody’s wanes . advance ; illus. 
trating this state of precocious information, I 
repeat it mildly, by the fact that no wife could 
have the prospect of a family increase without, 
in less than one week from the actual fact, its 
being known and discussed on all the doors 
in town, Pure mountain air is always favourab 
to clairvoyance ; the gui creatures cannot 
avoid the gift of tongues and double sight. 
Pescaglia was as watchful over female deport- 
ment as the greatest city. No mother, in society, 
would permit an unmarried daughter of any age 
less than three-score to go out unattended by 
herself. If she did, who would the sweet 
dove ? Rustic lovers had a better time. Fashion 
cared less for their courtships, and hence they 
were happier and honester. After this a 
ing manner he flowed on until his instinct told 
him it was opportune to leave, whem he would 
gracefully invent an engagement and dis- 
appear. 
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A more serious visitor was an priest ; 
learned and liberal, exiled by ive supe- 
riors to this wilderness, but who himself 
by combating papal infallibility and the 


wer by pamphlets, which, with 
Sanknees, ke addeenssd dleeetly to IX. him. 
self. The other — told his pari that 
masses said by him would have no efficacy in 





saving their souls. Although living in solitude, 
. t . » 


devoured by a cruel ia that refused him 
regular veg dee drove him to solitary rambles 
at strange he had won the esteem and 
confidence of the . Whenever his arch- 
bishop sent him a dubious circular to read to his 
congregation he had the habit of forgetting it, 
which rved their brains from being infected 
by the casuistries of the Vatican, while their un- 
informed consciences were equally kept from any 
superstitious strain. But there could be no 
sounder evidence of the enlightened spirit of the 
aaperend ~~ their tolerative by even sup- 
oO! in his an ism to d 
and ideas of the Sepa, tien few ion before 
he would have been effectually silenced by the 
Inquisition. But in Pescaglia the people at 
large are in advance of their teachers in their 
readiness to learn, and in i dence of judg- 
ment. The general type of the Italian peasant 
indicates a race of remarkable quickness of in- 
tellect and fine physical and mental stamina, 
obscured, it is true, and the i, nce 
forced on them by Lire | inatitetionn, and 
the habits highly esteemed y the papacy as a 
pledge of unquestioning jence in its sons. 
n this outpost our priest was doing good service 
to liberal progress by disseminating ideas that 
ae et 
ge in w e of 
been so long held. one , 

We soon knew all our neighbours. Wher- 
ever we strolled courteous salutations greeted us 
from every doorway, with beaming smiles and 
pleasant words for the little ones. Here we 
received news of a fresh comer into the world, 
with those domestic details which make the 
human heart beat as with one pulse; there 
the details of a last d , 80 unnoticed in 
the living crowd of a city, but where we were, 
shut out of the feverish, great world, particu- 
larly solemn and suggestive of one’s own call to 
bid the long good night to earth. Next door, 
there always sat in the glowing twilight a male 
dying of a cancer, and so poor that a little 
—— of our meagre fare seemed to him a 
east of Belshazzar. It was touching to receive 
his daily “God-speed” in our walk, and see 
his grateful, ghastly smile, so like that 
death itself could not change it to make 
it even sweeter in — One evening a dozen 
chickens just bought and turned loose in the 
garden to fatten, if it were possible, frightened 
at the popes, flew over the wall into the outer 
darkness, lost, as we gloomily fancied, for ever 
to our craving palates. By morning unknown 
hands had recaptured and brought them all back. 
The population overflowed with friendliness to 
us as to one another, agreeably spiced with 
piquancy of individual character. Our rye 
were spent on the under the shade of 
forest-kings, gigantic chestnuts, and youthful 
oaks, breathing the fragrant air, gazing on the 
clear summits opposite, or Ses the 

the picturesque mountain ga < yo 
> on A seer towards the Cechio in the 
far distance. Wild flowers profusely spotted the 
hill-sides, Insect-life was the most beautiful I 
had seen out of Brazil. Indeed, in the shady 
dells and nooks which gathered up the rivulets 
into natural fountains and wa the vegeta- 
tion was almost of ical exuberance and 
beauty. Large ruby-coloured oleanders en- 
livened the po greens of the terraced mea- 
dows, alternated by the golden sheen of ripe 
in, or the silvery gleam of the olive-tree. 
eclining here in the lap of nature, the hours 
went by only too swiftly. I fully apprecia' ted 
the wholesome delight of the Japanese in similar 
scenery, and com hended how it had come to 
enter so delectably and extensively into their 
lives, literature, and Art, engendering an ex- 
isite sensitiveness to natural beauty, and pro- 
viding resources of health and happiness un- 
known to the average European mind. : 

Every day brou, t us at this spot its social 
reception of one sort or other. Sometimes 
animals, birds, insects, flowers, and children 

always to the sharp notes 
the restless cicada, whic sung 

in the trees overhead. Stalwart peasants w 
stop and chat about their hero, Garibaldi ; boast 
that they were better shots than the famous corps 
of Bersaglieri, and how eager to strike a blow 


manner for ten years, and was so content with 
his occupation that he m ht make it a score of 


. Taxes were heartily anathema- 
tised for absorbing quite half of their rents or 
incomes in one shape or other. Everybody was 
on their scattered population of twenty-five 

undred souls, and yet every one was rich ; for 


ever le 
vice of had greatly surprised us, 
no ordinary = degree of a 
ever, - | wife momeryew 
heart of our nearest nei ur, a mid 
dame occupying a stone- rented at twelve 
francs the year, but which she thought was an 
exorbitant price, by telling her that a city mid- 
wife, which was her profession, got twenty-five 
francs for each case; while her fee was only one 
franc, and all her numerous relatives must be 
attended gratis. Ej g ‘* Jesu Maria! is 
it possible,” with a dubious shake of her head, 
she evidently = she was imposed upon, but 


. I fear, how- 
envy into the 


whether by us or clients, we could not make 
out. Still I do not think that the enterprise of 
Pescaglia will at present take the turn of raising 

i as some 


prices on home-industries, 
of our providers were wont to inquire of us what 
ee f ought to ask for their produce. Those who 
had travelled in the course of their lives as far as 
Lucca had come back eetienty Contapes in 
the principles of trade as to ask a bouncing sum, 
with the expectation of being set right by our 
superior information as to the markets elsewhere. 
But all were easily satisfied, and showed not the 
least covetousness. Really they were as simple- 
minded, honest, and polite, as if there were no 
money in the world. wy bn the minor key 
of existence, ey ny A. ir meagre _—_ 
of worldly ric ey literally seemed 
vord of envy and uncharitableness, but 
were absolutely canty 
means, oe times on bestowing gifts of 
fruit or ve on us. 
With all this moral wealth, I fear they lacked 
the one thing needful ‘es a complete a 
of their resources of happiness. 
sympathy with am, So as adds 







































































and crime, fresh from those ethereal regions whieh , 
are the’ fouritairft-bhead of: man’s pore fats 3 
purity, they brought to-hamanity @ moral as well 
as physical d%0#e, whith im arted to itethe firier 
elements of character*and ‘temperament. ¥* Iti 
some méasure the-atmosphere of’ towns’ is-like 
that of unventilated ‘tooms,~an ‘insidious: com- 
pound of the grossness anid sdistdse’ of the mass 
of population, depressing” and‘ unwholesome* to 
an individual -if nas thid stdndard: of 
life 1s higher than thé a*erage’ of his neighbours: 
Falsé passidns"and opiniofis are as contagious as 
fevers, and infest*the air - in" the>'same’ subtle 
manfier.” Despite’ durgel?es-we incline -towards 
the dominant tone. of*life amid which we live: 
If we'tmerge from: stifling’ citiés»into}the un- 
corruptéd atmosphere of; the ocean or méuntain, 
there és intd"oursysterhs ‘a Subtle, south- 
ing éxhilaration, whith elevate, the SetiSes,into a 
more Spiritaal appreh€ns:on of-the-hiddert forces 
of “nature while. Stredigthenin *our * nfaterial 
bodies” '‘For"a” brief: momént; before’ the->waté 
of worldliness‘agaih bféiks Over our quickenéd 
faculties, we’ fantty ourselves" n®aret to" heaven 
itself, “ For d6-ndt dark’ spirits affect the gloonr 
of close -quartérs céhgenial td. théir “condition; 
while*the bright Ones} if- tenfpted*to revisit’ the 
earthy mist choose thé sweétest’ and *pnrest; 
whethé inthe individual héart‘orthe am that 
feeds.its'lifé-blood? ~* * +” m 
But I have afiother theory to aecount forthe 
gentleness “Of this race; mdte particularly ofthe 
old ladies. -Whénéver we met any Of ‘the aged 
toil-stairied WOmeni;"so neaf iri'tlieir-home-spun} 
often-patchied’y ts, with their placid bearing 
and tofittesy of a » a8’ gracious in"form as 
those”of our -ideal } dames,” when thé 
spirit “of chi still tin in “aristocratic 
manifers, I always’fancied I wasispoken to by a 
noble “lady*in loWly disguise} falfillitig”a véw of 
humilitv? to: chastén her sot] into \ hepa virtue. 
Whi fatght not these faultlessly polite old ladies, 
in Ciel” tatfered ‘Yobes, With their native’ ele- 
nce 6f manner, afd unconscious equality and 
independente, a pérfect social type,—why might 
not ‘these géntle, courteous beings be the re-in- 
carndtions of haughty, selfish, courtly women, 
doing voluntary penance for former errors and 
acqtiring, under opposité cénditiéns, those Chris- 
tian qualifications which are needed to give them 
rank dtid. riches in‘ tl: cdurt ' of” the “celestial 
KING? ‘If it were so, théy were learning their 
new lésS6iis ‘so well that‘ they miglit’ retutn to 
—— city without fearing any further re- 
ha ent in flesh to femodel lives wasted in 
eee and luxury. I loved’ them all. © I felt 
onoured by their hearty,’kindly questions and 
wishes. © Unwittingly, ‘théy raised my estifate 
of the‘fundanienta?’sowhdness of human’ naturé, 
when’ uritistirbell by the” tasuistries of fashidn 
and 4inBition, and und€tked by the weeds of civiv 
lisatidfi-"™“In* theth ‘and their progeny lay Italf's 
undeveloped” préthise “of ‘péWer ; ‘a profiiis® 
ricler thai that ‘of her” quarvi@$}-her ‘oak’, he? 
olives” atid’ vines, dnd “fat moe Precichs é¥en' 
thant the '“ fine"air'and Water” whith Houristie? 
their sare D6di&; fitir Sed of the futiike df*the 


a 


wor}d’s favourite seat of ‘Airtsong, and Beauty." | 


¢ trie PéScaglia Was’ inthe opposite ravihe. 
Our¥ was merély a ristié ‘subtirb: OLike all the’ 
villages of ‘Italy, ‘Pescaglia’ was a miniature city; 
with rows of stone housés With Balconies fating 
each ‘other inf eXtrémel¥’ narrow streets’ paved in’ 
the “ancient* Etrustai” maiiher’;” pBssessirig “a 
publit palacé; the ‘home ‘of thé’ syndic; an 
army of impiegati th salities ‘of less'than a franc 
a day; also a“@iny’chiurth begin ‘whe Chris? 
tianity Was in’ its infanéy, and, over all, a’beetling 
A in’ rilitis: - Shop, 'theré was -noné:; 
merel¥ ¥ thohgtel caf#, close’and dark as’a cori- 
vict’s” Gelf, eré tobacco, stamjis; salt, Coatse 
bread, atid, ‘it was reported,“ gazdsa might somé- 
timés’ bé found. ° A tailér Wiiopliad his needlé 
in the open “dir ‘dndet a Vifié wad the Snly évi- 
dente of a trdtle: “In less’ tinbelieving” timés 
there ekistéd several cofivenits, bat so they 
seemed mote Mké play-convents tharl real” ores” 

the ‘size Of d*ship’s Cabin: stilt 
te rhe in'their 


. 
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trées and patches of sun-storched rocks high in 


| the! horizon. What ‘wonder : then* that »they 


| flide"tod ‘that itritates. “ Nature ‘an 
‘ i Ray oh 


crete thatsmy wife’ was put to her'wits’ 





ching as ‘closely-to their’dens’ as: the 

does to its hole when he hears the woodspecker’s 
emisous tap. One véntured to call om us escorted 
by several: relations. The ifterview began «and 
ended, on the part ofthe suppressed ‘nun, ‘in a 
spéechless prolonged stare of amazement od ys 


to 
devise a stratagem to break thesituation. Pale, 
siekly-face, empty soul, cramped’ mind, a feebly 
shaded ’growth‘of good-for-nothing’ ess,.a 
being as -helpless and timid as a -fish in a 
dry globé ; this was the .result‘of complete iso- 
lation from mankind to save hér souls » © » 


‘Pescaglia~ had-its theatre ;-a‘low’dank stone | 


shed,* with: a’ few. benches’ and‘ a rude stage, 
whéte"Oréstes ron oe 8 the village amateurs 
inavheroic¢ vein. was succeeded by» Vol- 
taire’s*"Zaire ;‘high game’ both in this unimagi- 
native cent 7 
spéctator, ‘at four cents & head, knew every weak 
— “the actor’s costumés and rat ; so that 
the* tragedy at “times threaténed to lapse’ into 
brodd:farce. »Finally-the poetical: overcame the 
prosé elenfents, and’there was a hearty appreci 
tion ‘of themotiveés of the »plays.'. But*for ine, 
the’’best ‘actinig was*that of the troops of: 
virgin’,* a’ comely; :fair; and strong of ‘limb ~s 
the biblical Rit seyery sunset_trooping*down 
the steep pathway to Fagen <5 She 
a tool fowhtaitf iit a owt rw « 
the heavy vases‘ Ow their heads, walk up the 
with «the "mien “ind gait’ of as’ many -Junos; 
never ‘failing to Pive’ wheal g greeting: as I 
sat itt the ee ee to*a-shrine, 
watclting them and 0 ing the magnificent 
ae ge forty * miiles* Sway ‘beyorid » luxuriant 
cia. Whatfléxible, elastic, rounded frames, 
with’plenty of brain to top them. Good 
stuff there for’ healthy mothers and apt minds ; 
not enfeebled” by’ one-sided culture as “too 
—— are in'Néw England, with muscle- 
less bodies starved oh’ Pern and vile candies, 
or shrivelled by fiery furtiaces. These Pescag- 
lians were of the flashing eye and ready tongue; 
fio fools they, or fool’s prey either. - How in- 
dependent, too, they are of us. - For do they not 
grow and spin their own linen; raise the 
whose wool they weave intb winter’s clothing; 
cut out their 6wn wooden shoes” dnd decorate 
them with gay colours and brass nails; while 
all the meat, grain, oil, winé, lumbér, "marbles, 
and “even eg Se uire, are’ at hand in 
these motherly hills should they covet 
our ingenious methods of making ourselves un- 
natural, discontented, and unhealthful ? - 
Although Pescaglia“has its atmy of free+ 
thinkers and republicans who flavour religion’and 
litics fiot’at all to the liking of the codivi and 
Fe ifs,-yet they all cordially unite ——— 
up thé old fetes of the Roman Church as hand 
down" from’ it8 times of absolaté power. » Every 
town’ in’ Ifaly has its-patforirf heaven, chatgee 
with ifs spiritual and matétiah welfafe}; the duties 
6f which unite in him: thé funétions somewhit of 
a “‘paguri” divinity ‘and “- diplotiatic agént toa 
foreigntourt/of the first Miss. To bé doubly sure, 
Pescaglié hdd chosen the two strongest saifits in 
thé “caléndar;’Petér and Paul, for her’ 
In “their honour’an ‘annual festival ha i 
stituted, ‘of a vey inixédchafacter. - Its célebra- 
tioh in’ the’ church, ‘by’adoring' the saints 
withTites which’ any‘genu‘ne pagan Géd = 
éovet, ending’ in @ ¢t procession of the 
clétgy in’ fullest etclesiastical unifofm) following 
files of Youthful virgins clad ‘in ‘spotless white, 
wreaths’of flowers on thitir héads, bearing caridlés 
atid chanting hymris as’ they passed’ aloni thie 
streets ‘carpeted with fragrant leaves, the 
vineyafds; to” the *réad ‘shrine of tlie "Ma- 
SO, Ane a ort of 
spirit ofitpost té"the' place,’ in 4 con- 
ton be tread ees” wed > worldly 
with the pic je ‘decay “of* the *' 
eadll Moves er ed ees tee 
**And ‘such stillntss! ‘In this’ light’ air. the 
faintest métién ofa léaf seems audible,” Some 
stillness makes the senses gasp, as ifthe bféathi 
Of life wete* leaving them: Theré-is°a soli- 


* 
‘tal lity 
to inci- 
She puts us under a receiver 


exhaustin 


. =,: 


pient madness. 


.» It was a misfortune that each.} 


then; st 


influences. we 
felt..how sit 
finer, than mer. + 


hatassment: were, totally 


at awwillage.fair 


on our ears as if 


effects.are indelible 


Boston, U.S. 


* « ad 
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* ALDERLEY* 


launching a lightéd lamp 


an,”—where the. 
from 
Mr. . Le «Jeune .-has ;h 
maiden -in a spot that~ 


vegetation’ is ‘sparse, 
of thé river look dark arid 
the twilight’ of ‘thé sky. . 
in an. easy 

the . girl 


still, burning, brightly. as 


bove her 


indicative 
that hér own” missive 


though , the..mass of hair, 
somewhat large in proport 
not for the anxious 

it; this, however, is a 
such the point of the story 





" ‘ ‘ 7 « . 
FROM+THE PICTURE ,IN,THE, 
-», “OF JOSHUA. SATTERFIELD/E9Q5%® 

EDGE, 


THE HINDOO MAIDEN.“* 
H. Le Jeune, A-R.A., Painter. D. Deva 
THERE is a pretty yet fanciful sentiment; 
the practice ef the young Eastern girlswho 4 
test the fate of their absent loved ones by © 


—that part’ of“ the 

story of the “ Veiled. Prophet of * 
san,’—where the, Princess, on her,journg) 
‘Delhi, to Cashmere, to meet. her alia’ 
anced loyer, first witnesses the ceremony 


presents, al 
pearance of “a dreary solitude"; *no“sigh ™ 
of human” Kabitation ara ; 
whi 


‘and’ rather ‘elegant a 
“earnestly watches ce tiny Jamp 


the, wing a 
surface, and auguring favourably fot 


Ahope; which 
reflection on the rivér from the _ 
the foreground, as foreshadowing 


—to the peace and, joy. of. the sender. |} 
The’ ead of Bg gure is finely modell Blix 


St ha te Olan ay 


ither.side. . Whoopingscoughs, Jun + 
moral and« social « miasma. of. gll ' de 
there came news of ‘some “fine ladies & o- 
baths of Lucca who were seen riding on donkeys _ 
eight . miles.off#Phe Teg 
it concerned beitigs 
+ Itewas @ hixury. to .be.outo 
“distant ramour of it shook me 


~ & 
Seve 
" “a ” 


like:a dream.than a reality, but whose beneficent’ — 
in the system.” ® ; ' 
Jars Jackson Janes" & 
August, 1871. , 
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Moore alludes to” it in his “ Lalla’ Re 


which" tell 
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aceil a the: 


ere. B o 


thé rocky banks & 
‘deSolate agai 
‘Kneeling. dow 
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on. its © 
asuce | 
isa brilliant sary | 
also casts” its 


thé cule 
disposed to 


it . passes . 
radiance 


causes 
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ion.to her body4 J 
beautiful, were Jt © 


merit, for without 


would be lost. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. CL—JOHN FAED, R.S.A. 
priority of birth this artist might claim 


over his younger brother, Mr. Thomas 
Faed, R.A., of whom a notice appeared 
in our number for January last. We 
however, no res: in our arrange- 
aa to aoinahelnd aides but simply 
introduce the names of all as we are best 
enabled to do, and with some view to 
variety ; and thus it has happened that 
the elder brother appears in the nume- 
rical rank a little Sie the younger. 
Moreover, the latter is better known 
\ among us, from his much longer residence in 
“°° London, than the other, who did not quit Scotland 
1% till within the last few years, had made there an 
(<I>, excellent reputation before he came to London, and had 
Wee been elected 
JOHN FAED was born, in 1820, at Burley Mill, Kirk- 
cudbright. In the notice of his brother allusion was made to 
the early years of the two boys, of the strong feeling for Art 
evidenced in both, and the difficulties with which they had to 


without any of those numerous advantages enjoyed by juvenile 
aspirants in large towns. We also spoke of the fraternal love 
which prompted the elder brother, when he had gained some 








Drawn by W. F. Allen.) — 
had hitherto been a tolerably lucrative, eee most distasteful, 
| practice, for one more congenial, yet of doubtful prospect 

| In 1850, Mr. Faed, whose merits as a miniature-painter had 
already been recognised by his election as Associate into the 
| a Scottish Academy, exhibited three genre subjects in the 
|| gallery of that institution: one of these, ‘ Boyhood,—two young 
| | urchins who have been fighting, are separated by an old man— 


a member of the Royal Scottish Academy. | 


contend in their attempts to develop it, in a locality altogether | 











mastery over his art, to take the younger under the shadow of his 
wing, and help him onwards. This is a bright spot in the career 
of John Faed—one which, seeing what fruit it has brought forth, 
he must ever look back upon with heart-felt satisfaction. 

In the midst of every discouragement, without proper tools of 
any kind, and, at first, unable to procure colours, he yet set his 
face steadily against being baffled by circumstances, and before 
he had seen more than ten summers he had formed the ambitious 





; Y . . . | _ 
Saf: = precedence, in these biographical sketches, | design of executing a large picture. To omy this object he 


was compelled to prepare stretching-canvas, frame, and almost 
every other article essential for carrying out the work. His 
courage, however, did not fail him, and he actually did execute a 
picture of considerable dimensions, representing ‘Abraham offering 
up Isaac.’ Our curiosity, at least, would be gratified seeing 
how such a subject was treated, on canvas, by a boy who not 
yet entered into his teens. Whatever the merits or the demerits 
of the work may have been, it had the effect of quickening the 
impulses of the youthful artist, who, perhaps finding he had begun 
at the wrong end ; or, more probably, concluding that he might 
employ his talents more profitably, turned from sacred history 
to miniatures, and commenced, at the early age of twelve, to per- 
ambulate the villages of Galloway as a miniature-painter : this 
he continued to do for a considerable time, and with gradually 
increasing success, till he was about twenty-one years of age ; 
when, feeling desirous of pursuing his profession to the best 
| advantage and in a more prominent sphere of action, he quitted 
his native locality, and went to Edinburgh, where his talents soon 
brought him into notice. Irksome as miniature painting—beau- 
tiful as is the art—was found to be, he adhered to its practice for 
| several years, as a means of securing an income for the younger 
members of his famil , especially for his brothers Thomas and 
ay who then resided with him. As soon, however, as these 

ad become in a great degree independent of his brotherly care 
and solicitude, he determined to emancipate himself from what 











cIpD (Engraved by Butterworth and Heath, 


iced i i i i h power. 
noticed in our Journal at the time as evidencing muc 

The whole three ‘oad, we believe, purchasers. In oe abe 
exhibition,a picture suggested by an old Scottish ballad, ae rue 
Sisters,” brought him yet more favourably before the public ; 3 
that date his success in his newly-adopted line of Art ore vent a 
An additional impetus was also given to his labours by his election 
as a member of the Scottish Academy. An extract from our 
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report of the Scottish Exhibition of 1852 thus refers to his contri- | 


butions :—“ J. Faed, R.S.A., has two works, being subjects from 
Shakspeare, ‘Olivia and Viola,’ and ‘Rosalind, Celia, and 
Orlando” They ‘are of extraordinary finish; may, indeed, vie 
in this respect with the pictures of Mieris. We know of no artist 
in modern times who exhibits more extraordinary manipulative 
power. Every square inch seems a work of time and labour ; yet 
there is by no means a deficiency of harmony over the whole.” 
Again, and with reference to Mr. Faed’s ‘ Cottar’s Saturday 
Night, we spoke of it as “ — the most carefully-finished 
picture in the exhibition” (of 1854, in Edinburgh). “ The living 
groups, however, are not of the ‘cottar’ class, but of a higher 
social grade. When this is stated, our whole stock of objection 
is exhausted ; for the figures are faultless in drawing, very agree- 
ably grouped, and beautifully coloured. The orthodox canon for 
the completion of such a work has been strictly adopted by the 
artist, in his having introduced a handsomely-dressed female, 
‘Jenny, as a prominent feature in the composition. The grace 


Drawn by W. F. Alien.) 


pictures of this period by simply naming them ; for example, ‘ The 
Scottish Justiciary,’ ‘ Allee Lee,’ and ‘Job and his Friends? exhi- 
bited in 1857; three subjects from Burns’s “ The Soldier's Return” 
—a moiety of six pictures ey and engraved for the ‘ Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland—exhibited in 
1858 ; ‘Job and his Friends,’ and ‘A Bedouin Arab exchanging a 
Young Slave for Armour,’ exhibited in the following year—Mr. 
Faed never, perhaps, painted a more beautiful work than this last, 
—— Boaz and Ruth,’ in 1860. To these must be added, ‘Queen 
eet refusing to give up the Keys of Edinburgh Castle to the 
\ebels’ (1860); ‘ Pastimes in Times Past’ (1861) ; ‘The Old 
— Semen a the Olden Time’ (1862). 
is last year Mr. John Faed came up to London, whither his 
ene brother, Thomas, had preceded him about twelve years. 
- Ar not unknown in the gallery of the Royal Academy ; for 
, Kee he exhibited there his pictures, ‘Queen Margaret’ and 
aus + and in the year of his arrival amon us, contributed 
er of these Scottish works, ‘The Old English Gentleman.’ 


ee 


THE STIRRUP-CUP. 


ic 
| of attitude, the sweetness of expression, the deri 
accessory—the ‘braw new gown’—which she dioplays, the laa 


| and purity of colour, and the delicate and ela! i 

whole—these things were never excelled, — capene of the 
highest charactered works of the Flemish school.” ws 
In 1855 Mr. Faed exhibited three pictures in the same = 


‘Reason and Faith,’ an allegorical subj 

Of fi res—Reason, a fair, Seieeven ou riaden vs 
blind girl, his twin-sister, Faith; ‘The Philosopher ;’ <a 
_‘ Newton searching after the Principles of Light: all are dis- 


, tinguished by beauty of colour and most careful fini 

| may be said of several contributed in the following bse 5 
| principal being ‘The Raid of Ruthven—an outrage offered to 
| James II., of Scotland, by the Master of Glammis,’ and ‘The 
| ousehold Gods in Danger,’ a smaller canvas representi 
child curiously examining some valuable specimens of p+ ee 
| Lest our space should be so occupied as to leave no room for 
| comment on later works, we must pass over some of the artist’s 





[Engraved by Butterworth and Heath. 


In 1864 he sent ‘Catherine Seyton’—her interview with the 
bashful Roland Graeme, as described in Scott’s “ Abbot.” The pic- 
ture obtained well-merited eul a pds time oy at seca _ 
‘Catherine Seyton’ is one of the -painted pictures 

entire exhibition, and certainly by far the most successful work we 
have yet seen from the easel of J. Faed. The whole picture 
maintains a winning refinement, which is not broken throu h even 
by the explosive burst of Catherine’s hearty laughter. The two 
figures are happily com , not only in relation the one to the 
other, but also in to the size of the canvas to be filled, ~ 
yet are not crowded—vital points, in which an artist often —s 
from the want of a geometric eye for space and proportion. * e 
painter, too, has justly balanced the figures against the acoune 
giving to the human element its due preponderance over tables 
and chairs ; and yet these appurtenances stand substantially -_ 
the floor, and are executed with a precision and polish bow 9 
might excite the admiration of a West-end cabinet-maker. Ot 





pictures painted this year, but not exhibited at our Academy, were 


————— 





—_— 
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‘The Old Style,’ ‘Tam o’Shanter, and ‘ Annie’s Tryst ’—the last | small ‘ 
is a charming little bit of Scottish life. soe to oes for et te oS : Man ;’ of sufficient merit 
eer woe iJ payee | ge sind by a ballad in “ Border | hung. ” of the room where it 
Minstrelsy,” exhibited at the lemy in 1865, is an elabo-| Referri Se 
rately-painted work. To that year also belong Mr. Faed’s ‘ Had- | we find notes of unquestiseaiie Se Academy Exhitition of 1089, 
don Hall of Old,’ and a ‘ Scene from Cymbeline; neither of which | picture, ‘The Parting of Ever, vi me against Mr. Faed's 
we have had the opportunity of examining. His principal contri- second work, ‘John Anderson m a ne Gabriel ;’ but his 
bution to the Royal Academy in the following year was ‘A Wap- | universal favourite. “There is ft mJ seat undoubtedly, the more 
penschaw. in 1867 he exhibited three pictures—‘Old Age,’ | the Academy,” was the Apne ehewi ay eyed oor in 
The Ballad,’ both of them showing much refinement of feeling | this. “People, as they stand around thie he able os than 
and manipulative treatment, and ‘ THE STIRRUP-CUP ;’ this last | tic felicity, hardly know which most t admin eee 
forms one of our engraved examples. The picture is the =e couple seated by the fire, or the tea-pot A - ire, the good old 
ty of Samuel Shaw, Esq., of Greenbank, near Halifax. The | the table, We have heard preference en to lat he 
subject in itself calls for no special description, but it is brought | really, on every ground, this colugnabenr po mle = ; but 
forward in a most agreeable manner, is effectively composed, and | it receives. It is carefully and evenl ry inted th —— 
the colouring is rich and harmonious. Its owner may congratulate | possesses the best qualities we are accestemnd t loot f t, an 
himself upon possessing an excellent’ specimen of this artist’s | Scotch national school of Wilkie.” o ior in the 
work. His contribution to the Academy in 1868 was only one' ‘AULD MARE MAGGIE,’ another of our illustrations of this 


Drawn by W. F. Alien.) “AULD MARE MAGGIE.” (Engraved by Butterworth and Heath, 
artist’s works, was in the Academy Exhibition of last year. The | Mall, and gave a report of it in our number for the month of June. 
subject is suggested by one of Burns’s ballads :— Taking it as a who nF is > amaamacad the most important work 

“ ; ae | the painter has ever uced, 
: SRE 6 i TRE One of our engravings, ‘THE Crp, is from a picture in the 
What a kindly look the old farmer bestows on the faithful animal | possession of George Fox, Esq. Harefield, Alderley, which, we be- 
which has journeyed many a weary mile with him and his wife to | lieve, was never blicly exhibited. It represents an assumed 
market and back, through a long course of years, and is regarded, | incident in Spanish history that —— of the body of the famous 
doubtless, as one of the family! There is much capital painting | Castilian hero, known as “The Cid,” being taken from its tomb, 
in this most pleasant picture, concerning which we may vemaek clad in the armour he was accustomed to wear, mounted on a 
that at the sale of the collection of Mr. Sreshe—uhe courteously | charger, and led into battle, in order to strike terror into the hearts 
permitted us to engrave it—in April last, it realised the large | of the Moors, whom, when living, he so often defeated. The com- 
sum of 750 guineas : the canvas is of considerable dimensions. | position is very spirited. é 
Mr. Faed’s only other picture of the year was ‘The Gamekeeper’s | There are many other pictures by Mr. Faed—especially some 
Danghaee? | exhibited in Edinburgh ane yeure--ef utich we could ak, 
n the present year he exhibited nothing i ing | did s allow ; but it is exhausted. Still, we 

P y bited ing in the Academy, being | did ; ee ee , 


unable to complete in time i hich he had long | been said to direct the attention 
P in a large picture on which he ng | Oty ranks among the best British painters of 
JAMES 


been engaged, The Statute Fair.’ We had, however, an > DAFFORNE. 


tunity of seeing it, when finished, at Mr. Brooks’s gallery in Pall 
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| GAINSBOROUGH AND HIS 


‘BLUE BOY.’ 


“Ie ever this nation should uce genius 
sufficient to acquire to us the honourable dis- 
tinction of an English school, the name of 
Gainsborough will be transmitted to } rgpry | in 
the history of Art among the very first of that 
rising name.” Nabe 

So said Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his “ Four- 
teenth Discourse,” and subsequent critics have 
cordially endorsed that opinion. Mr. Ruskin, 
| in “ Modern Painters,” says—** Gainsborough’s 
power of colour (it is mentioned by Sir Joshua 
as his peculiar gift) is capable of taking rank 
beside hat of Rubens. He is the purest colour- 
ist—Sir Joshua himself not excepted—of the 
whole English school; with him, in fact, the 
Art of painting did in great part die, and exists 
not now in Europe. In management and quality 
of single and icular tint, in the purely- 
technical part of painting, Turner is a child to 
Gainsborough.” 

But Gainsborough’s beautiful landscapes were 
not appreciated as they deserved while he 
lived. Sir William Beechey tells us that his 
landscapes stood ranged in long lines from his 
hall to his painting-room, and they who came to 
sit for their — rarely dei to honour 
them with a look as they . Gainsborough 
studied Wynants and Ru 1, and made 
Snyders his model for animals. He only painted 
four sea-pieces, yet it does not seem from any 
want of ability; for Walpole says :—‘‘In the 
Exhibition of 1781 he had two pieces of land 
and sea, so free and natural, that one steps back 
Sor fear of being splashed.” 

ive years after Gainsborough came to Lon- 
don, and rented ‘part of Schomberg House in 
Pall Mall at £300 a year,—that is, in 1779, when 
fifty-two Bs of age,—he is said to have 
ted Mr. Buttall’s son ‘The Blue Boy.’ In 
“Eighth Discourse,” delivered December, 
1778, Sir — says :—*‘ It ought, in my opi- 
to indi bly observed that the 
masses of light in a picture be always of a warm 
mellow colour—yellow red or a yellowish white ; 
and that the blue, the grey, or the green colours 
be kept almost entirely out of these masses, and 
be used only to support and set off these warm 
colours ; and for this p a small proportion 
of cold colours will be ient.” Gainsborough, 
to refute this, painted Master Buttall in a blue 
dress, producing, Dr. Waagen thinks, “a har- 
monious and pleasing effect.” At least, this is 
the hitherto generally received opinion; but 
facts which we shall ntly mention render 
it probable that the ‘ Blue Boy,’ or, at any rate, 
one ‘ Blue Boy,’ was painted before the delivery 
of the “‘ cold-colour” discourse. The facts we 
shall bring forward are carefully selected from a 
series of contributed to Notes and Queries, 
by Mr. J. » Assoc. Inst.C.E. First let us 
see what is to be said for the ‘Blue Boy’ in the 
possession of the Marquis of Westminster, 
exhibited at the first Exhibition of Works of Old 
Masters at Burlington House—size, 5 feet 10 
inches, by 4 feet. It is believed to have been 
bought by the first Earl Grosvenor a short time 
before his death in 1802. It was one of twelve 
awry 2 By aeaen gh peor ny at the 
ns ion in 1515. It again appeared 

at the Exhibition of Satine at Man- 
chester. Those who consider this the original, 
rely chiefly on the fact that critics have accepted 
it as genuine, and that at the British Institution, 
in 1815, many who saw it were well acquainted 
with the artist’s works. Cunningham and Mrs. 


Jameson both say that this 
the hands of Hoppner, the oythe 
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bable ; for, at the Conversazione of the Insti- | between 1795 and 1802 Prince’: 
tute of Civil Engineers in 1867, when the rival | Intter date: Mesbitt's abate 
Woruiaras ‘ii Ros’ eis ete te kan that a i 
estminster ‘ Blue * was shown by Lord | Many of the pictures bought i 
R. Grosvenor, and that nobleman was under- "Ne ary 
stood to say that the Westminster ‘Blue Boy’ | where we know the ‘ Blue (bought i 
was bought from a dealer and not from an | sale for 65 gs.) was in 1815. 
eat watchs fee baie SAUNT Goertaae | Ni tat orcad. 
ment whic ied over over itt until it was eston 
—_ respecting Earl Grosvenor’s purchase from | Nesbitt’s affairs were a take bding eal 
ric It may be mentioned that the Rev. | Fortunately, one of the household in 
I. . Trimmer (a descendant of Gainsborough’s | 1815 still survives, aged 82, and she expressed 
iend, Sir J. Kirby), and Mr. Gainsborough | her willingness, having well remembered the 
Dupent She Saqenieet Se See eee picture, to go to London and see it, She 
and pupil), men well qualified to judge, think peng A i the Dark ‘ Blue Boy.’ She 
it possible that Gainsborough may have painted | says, ‘Blue Boy’ “was a great 
both pictures. It is also possible that a spoilt | amongst us in the house, for the nice boy seemed 
first painting may have been given to Master coon oe cere Tae What past of Og 


Buttall, afterwards to become the Westminster | room we were in. remember the ‘ lue Boy’ 
‘ Blue Boy.’ ; coming to Mr. Nesbitt’s soon after he came 
There seems to be a probability amounting | to Heston, and I would not say anything about 
almost to a certainty, that the ‘Blue Boy’ was Nr. Nesbitt and his household I did net how 
painted by Gainsborough, at Bath, in 1769, and to be true. The ‘ Blue Boy’ came then carefully 
is the portrait in a Vandyke dress so admired | packed ia a large case or crate, and was hung 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition in 1770. | opposite the fire-place in the parlour in the 
This is the statement of Mr. Joseph Hogarth, | house now called ‘ The Hall,’ and the y 
of Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. Mr. Sewell of Mr. iy oon the . Alon with my 
points out that this adds weight to the tradition | grandson I saw the ‘ Boy’ at No 1, Ste- 
said to have been believed by Turner, R.A.,— eee Square, Bayswater, on Thursday last, 
that the boy was not young Buttall, but repre- oth, 1871, and I am confident it is the 
sented a youth connected with the Molyneux | same picture which a. in Mr. Nesbitt’s house 
Led the ported of Lady Malpnecs ter peo: | we ot Mowsam Ake Blajens an ool te ae 
ibit ¢ portrait o: olyneux the pre- | was at i was sold in 1820, 
vious year, and it may have been one of her two when Mr. Nesbitt left Heston, It was bought 
beothern, Vincsust Eaeunite, COE Neets aa + Pa a cag range eggdeng? wg 
enry Fi tanhope. e certainly 12, 1852. His son died four years after ; 
Guus wit tek fe a 's son, as and in March 1858) Halls fects were sl 

Mr. Buttall, sen., a Greek Street. under an Order of the Court of Chancery. 
At the last Winter Exhibition of the Royal | Dark ‘ Blue Boy’ was sold as ‘ A. Portrait of the 
Prince of Wales’ to Mr. Dawson, who changed 


Academy a very fine Gainsborough 7 
valued for legacy duty at £1,500) was exhibited. 3 
It (102) contains its of Countess of | Dawson offered it to the late Marquis of 
Sussex and her daughter, Lady Barbara Yelver- | Westminster for £ 1,500 (the price Mr. Hall 
ton, afterwards Baroness de Ruthyn. This very | considered it worth), but i sold 
picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in | to its present owner, Mr. Sewell concludes 
1771, the year after Gainsborough had exhibited | that the Westminster (or Pale) ‘ Blue Boy’ was 
the ‘Blue Boy;’ and Mr. Sewell says it is a unknown and unheard of during Gainsborough’s 
companion to the least-known ‘ Blue Boy,’ “in | lifetime, and for many after his death. It 
the description of canvas used, in the very thin | could not have been Nesbitt’s picture, as the 
but brilliant water-colour-like style of painting | important evidence quoted proves he had ‘his 
so characteristic of Gainsborough’s portraits | picture with him at Heston. Now as to the 
painted’at Bath, and even in their ground-plan the nions of those who have examined the Dark 
pictures differing little more than necessary from l ’ Mr. R. J. Lane, the great nephew of 
the positions and dresses of those ted.” | Gainsborough, says,— _ : 
Tried by this test the Grosvenor ‘ Blue Boy,’ | “Ihave carefully examined the picture. The 
he says, “fails; the canvas is different, the | figureis more elegant thanthe Grosvenor picture— 
vehicle different, the painting thicker, the colour- | the character of the face far more pleasing ; the 
ing less delicately managed, and the general | minutest touch of the subordinate parts probably 
ect disappointing.” Gainsborough’s. The comparative smoothness 
The two ‘Blue Boys’ in question differ so | of the pee of the face might the 
much in colour, that ry Soe g- be distinguished | hand of Dupont, his nephew, who worked for him, 
by the titles Zight and Dark Blue; the former | but would not interfere with the integrity of the 
applies to the Westminster it, the latter | work as Gainsborough’s.” —_ RL 
to the least-known picture. Now for the hist Fulcher, in his “ Life of Gainsborough,” says 
of the latter, so ably traced by Mr. Sew that Mr. C. Ford, of Bath, has the original sketch 
The vicissitudes the Westminster ‘Blue Boy’ in oil ; but that gentleman states the work he has 
passed through, according to Mr. Gale and | isan unfinished study of a Bluecoa at School . 
— render &, almost certain that it angen = aeat Fulcher saw, mistaking it for 
ve been in the possession of those who are | ‘ Blue-Boy.’ - ‘ 
known to have had a‘Blue Boy’ at certain| The naval, or dark, ‘ Blue-Boy,’ is sua 
The original is believed to have been | by " e port on 
nang Penance h by the Prince of pn standin, he cap in 
Wales, afterwards George IV.; for Mr. Trimmer, | in front of a we § ted lar pe 
in Thornbury’s “Life of Turner,” states that | the foliage of w the light is shown at wok 
Mr. John Nesbitt, M.P., purchased the picture | vals in Gainsborough’s best manner. | The atts 
of the Prince for £300. Prince was a great tude is excellent, and the face so life-like that it ‘ 
tron of Gains gh, and it was about the appears as if tarned om the spectator ba Ineo 
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; 
; 


works. But it is s curios fact, that in the least- There is a third ‘ Blue Boy’ in the possession 
known * Blue Boy,’ “ moat unobtrusively placed | of Mr. Riddell Carre, of ogee ot hee 
on right corner of here it was lotes ’ - 

Seino ray den by the tae, | of he arin, peed by Gabry 


practically, if not really, hidden by the frame, | of his father-in , 
Cet pl mig! gmake BS ae ge about 1770, when the boy was about seve tf 
small seal or mark, to all appearance as old as | eight years old. He is represented in 2 0 has 
the picture, and of the same material and colour long;waistcoat, and breeches, all blue, ar, 
as foreground.” The outline is that | lace frill, and ruffles, and white silk stockings; 
of the royal shield, without a motto, used for | shoes, and buckles. The boy is repreholds 
marking royal property. seems to be a | plucking a flower with his right hand 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
PICTURES OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 


—_—— 


In this notice are considered the works of 
different schools, examples of which are 
sufficiently numerous and important to re- 
quire an exclusive review. e have seen 
enough of continental Art to know that 
several even of the leading nationalities are 
not fully represented ; yet it cannot be said 


-that the great majority of the works exhibited 


are not of the marketable class. _ Indeed, 
pictures which contain the oe and essence 
of a school are not always the most saleable. 
From this great aggregation there is much 
to be learnt ; the student is not wearied by 
one never-ending formula of Art ; but can at 
once determine the degree of cultivation, and 
the direction of taste, in this or that country ; 
whether the people have access to pictures, 
and what kind of pictures; or see little 
beyond the nature around them. The 
selections noted in this paper are those of 
Italy, Prussia and other states of Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, &c.; and it would be more than sur- 
prising if, under the pressing conditions of 
the occasion, productions of the highest 
kind were numerous. The most remark- 
able advance in certain schools is observ- 
able in landscape-painting ; but yet more 
striking than this, is the fact that the gentle 
influences of Art have a voice even in the 
uttermost north, from within even a few de- 
grees of the Arctic circle. Since our former 
notices, many additions have been made 
to the collections, and in a manner greatly 
to embarrass ‘the oe visitor, but this 
perhaps is inevitable according to existing 
arrangements. What :we mean is, for in- 
stance, that after looking at No. 992, we 
must walk, the distance may bea quarter 
of a mile, to see No. 994. The difficulty is 
not so great generally, but in many instances 
the search for the vagrant numbers is all but 
hopeless. This, however, will doubtlessly 
be remedied in future years. 

Surprise is continually expressed that 
painters should adopt subjects entirely un- 
interesting, and from sources comparatively 
obscure, when there is at hand in historical 
and biographical narrative, so much striking 
incident that is still new to the canvas. 


Thus from ITALY we have (1,094), by C. 
MACCARI, a picture of rare merit entitled, 
‘Sira sacrifices her Life for the Mistress 
Fabiola,’ (sic) from a narrative by Cardinal 
Wiseman. The artist has exhausted in his 
work all available ideas and hints, for care- 
ful study and astute reasoning 
every passage. The figures are two women, 
one lies dead on a couch; the other laments 
the catastrophe. It is a composition of 
great power, and the result of an amount of 
elaboration that had been enougli for three 
pictures. More pointed and legible than 
the above is another picture (1,053) 
by R. TANCREDI, of which the subject is 

Buoso da Dura, the betrayer of Manfred, 
King of Naples, now returned a beggar 
to his native country. The wretch sits 
crouching in the corner of the vestibule 
of some public building, the object of the 
threats and scorn of his countrymen. The 
Situations may be called fairly original, 
and the narrative is lucid and forcible. 
The attractions of this work, which is of 
high character, lie in a direction different 
from those of the preceding. By the same 
hand is a second work, small (1,052), called 
The Ransom,’ containing numerous s: 
figures, a troop of robbers of course, and 
the inevitable bearer ot the bag of gold. It 


appear in 


mall | of whi 


is not easy on mechanical evidence to assign 
these two works to the same painter, 
yom pe Owe centre of the Italian side is 
a large military subject (1,028), ‘The 
Death of Cajrol an incident of the battle 
of Varese. This large picture was painted 
by C. AMEDOLLO in 1862, and was described 
at _— in our columns some years’ ago. 
‘ The Entombment’ (1,043), A CISERI, is th 
only sacred subject among the Italian 
— The — a - the size of life 
and represent the t arys, Joseph of 
hatnatinat, St. Peter, and St. ohne rit is 
not founded on the common idea of the 
assemblage round the open sepulchre, but 
refers more immediately to the deposition, 
and the procession from Calvary. The im- 
personations are all acceptable save that of 
the mother of the Saviour, and she, both in 
form and expression, is vulgarised. There 
is admirable quality throughout the picture ; 
it would tell very effectively as a bas- 
relief. In ‘Le Castellane, ed il Menes- 
trello’ (1,050), M. RAPISARDI, we find a 
young and interesting minstrel the object 
evidently of the tender of a group 
of high-born damsels. é situation is, 
according to the romantic vein, the very 
essence of the romance of the Italian 
poets, but it is felt instantly that there is 
something weak in this report of the inci- 
dent. To use a common phrase, it is not 
equal in its development, the draperies are 
poor and want decision in their markings, 
otherwise there is somewhat in the picture 
to commend ; the expression, for instance, of 
some of the ladies communicates to us at 
once their inward thoughts. On the other 
hand, in‘ Parade Day’ C099), M. BIANCHI, 
the subject is a theme opeless + et 
tion, as presenting three or four girls who 
are just completing their equipment in 
festal attire, in the presence of a n very 
like a beadle. . The manner is hap-hazard 
and coarse beyond what is commonly found 
in Italian Art, and the absence of a key to 
the incident is a serious defect. 
As may be expected the classic and 
ic element is conspicuously represented. 
here is a ‘Sappho’ (1,033), A. BACCANI, 
of the size of life, a character as difficult of 
realisation as any in the whole circle of 
poetry or mythology. She sits in the shade 
of trees, holding a lyre and crowned with 
urel, a decoration questionable at least. 
To us the features look like a suggestion 
not so much from a Greek, as from a 
| Roman head ; but when we think of Sappho 
| we cannot regard them otherwise than 
| severely prosaic. If she was not good she 
| was at least beautiful, and from what we 
know of her, it may be said that few 
painters even in the course of a long life- 
time, have seen a living head that with 
necessarily skilful treatment could be ac- 
cepted as representing Sappho. Also by 
| Signor Baccani, is ‘A Grecian Idyl 
| (1,034), a small picture of two nymphs, one 
\ extended at length on a panther's skin, 
|the other seated behind her playing two 
| tibia. This picture has evidently{cost the 
| artist much labour, but his purpose should 
‘have been drawing and definition, not a 
| pseudo-breadth which imparts to the figure 
the ap ce of all drawing having been 
washed out. By this artist is also an admir- 
| able portrait of Lady Mary Fox (1,033). 
| In the ‘ Nourmahal’ (1,099) of B. AMICONI, 
there is something more and volup- 
tuous than should be — in a pic- 
ture. ‘A Woman of Albano and her In- 
fant’ (1,048), G. MiLLER, will be recognised 
asas tion from one of those Madonnas, 
there are several publicly known, 
wherein the child is made to stand up. It 
is no detriment to the work that it suggests 











done creditably ; there is, another 
mother and child by the same. painter 
‘The Impatient Baby’ (1 7), an Italian 


available suggestion. The features are 
extremely sweet in expression, and the 
dress is the every-day household attire, 
without any affectation of holiday finery. 
In ‘La Be Giardiniera’ (1,044), M. Gor- 
DEGIANI, the lady, a life-size figure, is shut 
in by a background of laurel bushes. The 
treatment is too large for such a subject. 
As a well-matured-study a crushing con- 
trast to this, and some others bearing 
marked evidences of easy-going execution, 


is offered by a picture (1,093), C. MAc- 
CARI, called ‘ Recollections of the Past,’ in 
which appears a lady, we think it is, play- 


ing a guitar; but the sex matters little, for 
we are weg he at the esthetic quality 
of the Art. e style of the figure is pro- 
“ey Venetian, greatly assisted by its 
dark and mysterious appointments ; but— 
and here is the injustice the painter does 
himself and his work—it is by no means 
clear how the title applies. 

There are among the Italian pictures a 
few landscapes, in which are more freshness 
and nature than prevail in some other 
schools. The name of CASTELLI us 
always for something far n mere 
circulating medium of the Italian school ; 
thus ‘A Landscape’ (1,039), a piece of 
wooded scenery, by its t composition 
entirel tifies the eye. re is no imita- 
tion of | Claude, but there is a co-incidence of 
sentiment with him. The trees are grace- 
ful in form, are painted with a free and 

nerous, but decided touch, and the painter 

ventured to give them the colour of 
nature. There is, moreover, a story about a 
party of nymphs, who seem to have emptied 
and overturned in their glee several 
amphora, and overcome with wine, are now 
sleeping on the grass, where they have 
been discovered by a party of Satyrs who 
are moving stealthily towards them. Again 
by Signor Castelli, is ‘ Near Porto D’Anzio’ 
(1,040), a production with a very different 
motive, as mo me a view of a section 
of the coast. In the dispositions are the 
same completeness and evidence of mas- 
terly tact that prevail in the foregoing 
work, and the near and middle distances 
uire picturesque interest from being so 
jodie’ y broken. We are in a grove 
of pines; the ear is om od by 
en grating of countless cicade, and 
we feel the evening air yet hot with the 
breath of noontide. But above all we are 
made sensible of how — the eye be- 
comes saturated with the blazi effulgence 
shed from southern skies. e picture 
might be pronounced too hot, the water 
even looks warm and steaming, but it is not 
so. On the other hand we are of 
inting Italy and Egypt much too grey, 
ut that is really as we see it, our eyes can 
reconcile themselves to nothing, save 
through the mysterious s of the north. 
There are other works w ch announce 
themselves as transcri direct from nature, 
as ‘ The Arno, near Florence (1036), E. c. 
BorciA, ‘Lake of Silva Plana, in Upper 
ina’ (1,042), C. CAVALIE, * Valleys in 
Upper Italy’ (1,041), by the same &c. 


It was 
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celebrated by a selection 

rior to ; 
; contribution generally small in number 
and comparatively unimportant in purpose, 
of which the landscapes are 


rt, though they ought not to be s0, | col 
ove di it is not in this direction that | tainous shore, and 


of pictures dating | clever ; but as a composition it wants coun- 
the recent convulsions, than by | terpoise, and this incompleteness is at once 


felt. By the well-known artist, Leu, there 
is a study (1,074) which pronounces itself 


the better | at once as a piece of Norwegian scenery, 


consisting of a ford intersecting a moun- 
penetrating inland be- 


Prussia excels. For instance, a small ‘ Vir- | tween lofty perpendicular cliffs. It is well 
in and Child, by Professor ITTENBACH | worthy of the reputation of the painter ; but 


1,068), 


German schools have cultivated with much | these northern 


embodies a sentiment which the | the striking features of the best passages of 


landscapes are so similar as 


success. There is no version of this subject | to convey the impression that even diverse 
that does not recall some other reading | subjects are but different views of one, and 


which has preceded it. It may, therefore, 
be said that this will suggest the famous 
Dresden Madonna by Raffaelle, or certain 
of the very sweet Nuremberg figures. The 
group is relieved by a gilt background, and 
is apparently a study for a large picture. 
No. 1,005)¢ led ‘Confession,’ O. ERDMANN, 
affords another instance of what we have so 
frequently complained in the course of our 
notice—that is, the want of relation between 
the title and the picture. We find here two 
persons, a lady and a gentleman, richly 
dressed in the costume of the last century. 
Both are seated, and the lady addresses the 
other in a deprecatory manner ; but there 
is nothing to signify that she is making a 


| 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the same, place. ‘A Summer Day’ (1,056), 
HERMINE VON RECK (Baden), is not, as 
may be 0 ome a landscape, but a country 
girl seated on a bank—a se not only of 
very agreeable character, but showing much 
more command of the means of effect than 
is commonly seen. By C. F. DEIKER is 
a large picture called a ‘ Hunting Scene’ 
(1,061), in which appears a stag making his 
last stand against the dogs. The canvas is 
elaborately overcrowded for any impressive 
result. ‘The Holy Women at the Foot of 
the Cross’ (1,054), L. Des CoUDRES(Baden). 
This fine subject has been so oe 
painted that it is impossible to avoid com- 
parisons, which are not always favourable 


confession—nothing to point out the rela- | to the immediate version. The impersona- 
tion between the parties, nor any suggestion | tions here are the three Marys, St. John, 


or evidence of fault on the part of the lady. 


and Joseph of Arimathea. The characters 


The drawing is correct and the painting | are well defined. 


masterly. 
(1,080), R. RISSE, is, as may be supposed, a 
scene from Lord Lytton’s novel, where two 
of the principal characters, with the blind 
girl, are grouped in a boat at such a dis- 
tance from the shore as shows Vesuvius 
and the contiguous line of coast. The 


*The Last Days of Pompeii’ | 


| scapes of great force and substance. 


| scenery that places us in the 


purpose of the painter seems to have been | 


to prefigure the fate of the city according to 
the description of the premonitory indica- 
tions, rather than truly to define the cha- 
racters. Thus much care has been bestowed 


on rendering accurately the burning moun- | 


tain and the face of the shore line. The 
ominous cloud hangs over Vesuvius and 
shades the neighbouring heights. ‘The Lake 


| mantled with eternal snows. 


From SAXE WEIMAR are a few land- 
By 
STANISLAUS, Count of Kalckreuth, ‘A 
Mountain Landscape—view of the Jung- 
frau’ is a very successful transcript of 
resence of 
the vast mountain, the slopes of which are 
It is a mag- 
nificent rocky solitude, admirable in in- 


tention, but too evidently divided into a 


of Murg, Switzerland’ (1,086) R. SCHULTZE, | 


is a small piece of water, clear and evidently 
deep, dominated by rugged crags broken 
and looking as if subject to continual 
disruption ; and this kind of close moun- 
tain-scenery is that which seems to be 
much affected by the German landscape- 
painters as being consonant with the gnome 
and legendary lore of the count Of this 
spirit also are a‘ View of Toedy, Switzer- 
land’ (1,087), by the same artist ; ‘Mount 
Pilatus’ (1,084),‘E. SCHONFELD ; ‘ Scenery 
among the Hartz Mountains’ (1,075), C. 
Lupwic ; and ‘ Evening Twilight’ (1,067), by 
. HERMES. ‘The Jungfrau, (1,058), A. 
ECKER, is a scene of infinite grandeur, 
though the view is taken from a point which 
does not fittingly describe the height of the 
mountain, whose snowy slopes we here con- 
template over a confused interval of rocks 
and rifts looking almost as recent in their 
wild confusion as if the upheaval to which 
they owed their chaotic displacement had 
been but of yesterday. It is a fine pic- 
ture, but we must protest inst the too 
ble and eas ‘means of disposing of 

a difficulty by dividing the subject into two 
parts so distinctly marked—one of dark, 
the other of light. By H. PoHLE (1,079) 
is a “Castle and Park, with Figures,’ de- 


light and a dark, the latter consisting of 
black and opaque shades. Similar power 
of delineating rocky scenery is again shown 
by this artist in a ‘Mountain Landscape 
from the Lake of Vierwaldstatt’ (971). A 
very different class of subject from these 


| is presented in ‘On the Brook in the Thu- 
| ringian Forest’ (979), E. WEICHBERGER— 


| 


| 





a well-wooded glade traversed by a rapid 
rivulet, agreeably painted ; and also from the 
Thuringian Forest, a curiosity in the shape 
of ‘The Hut of a Charcoal-burner’ (966), 
E. FREIESLEBEN. There are also valuable 
wa in‘a ‘ Portrait of an Old Man’ (967), 
. C, Gussow ; in the portraits by VERLAT 
(977 and 976); and in that by the COUNTESS 
OF KALCKREUTH (970). The only seriously- 
studied figure-composition from Weimar is 
by F. PAUWELLS, and is called ‘ Pastimes 
for the Count de Buren at Antwerp under 
Philip II’ (973). This Count de Buren, 
who is scarcely yet a youth, appears with 
his attendants in a boat on th 
He stands at the stern steering, while his 
tutor behind him wishes to direct his atten- 
tion to some distant object across the river. 
There are several figures in the agroup- 
ment, and all are carefully painted. A pic- 
ture, marked as from Germany, is novel and 
striking in conception. It is by A. SCHREYER 


(1,115), and entitled ‘ Horses escaping from | 


a Burning Stable’ The wild terror of the 
animals is very forcibly delineated. They 
are rushing in a body against the fence 
which confines them, and while we contem- 


e Scheldt. 


pains has been taken with the portraiture 
that the execution has become in some 
degree hard: Martin Luther is addressi 
the assembly. ‘Gretchen in Prison’ (1,055 
J. GruND (Baden), seems to have been 
worked out as an attempt to show with how 
little colour a picture can be painted. A 
denegation of colour in a theme of this kind 
is undoubtedly a propriety. The “ppliances 
are scarcely German enough for argaret, 
_ but the figure can represent no other ideal, 


Those catalogued as AUSTRIAN are few 
and comparatively unimportant, when we 
remember the many famous names whose 
incense issues from the studios of Vienna. 
A remarkable production is the story of 
Ibycus, called ‘The Cranes of Ibycus’ 
(1,109), H. SCHWEMMINGER. Ibycus was 
a poet of Rhegium who was murdered by 
two ruffians when on his way to a poetical 
contest. He called on some cranes to wit- 
ness his murder, and the result was the 
execution of the assassins. The subject is 
remote, but the figures are accurately 
drawn and well painted, and the entire 
composition has much the appearance of 


an academical prize-essay. Other works 
are ‘The D of the Stag’ (1,104), J. 
HOLZER; three well-painted studies of 


heads, by A. MAYER, all numbered 1,105; 
‘The Convent Garden’ (1,111), HANSCH; 
and by the same artist ‘ Under the Linden 
Trees’ (1,110), &c. Two painters named 
REIFFENSTEIN and REICH co-operateintwo * 
small pictures, 1,116 and 1,117 respectively, 
a ‘Boy with a Dog, and a ‘Girl with a 
Cat; the latter is one of the sweetest 
figure-pictures in the Exhibition. 


The pictures from HUNGARY are, as may 
be expected, not numerous ; and the half of 
the contribution has been made one 
artist, by name ORSZAGH, whose works are 
all small and sketchy, and look as if they 
were ‘essays preparatory to larger studies. 
In others there is more ambition and a 
higher range of thought than in these 
sketches ; for instance, ‘ Cupid and Psyche’ 
(1,006), T. K. Lotz, is in its Art a pro- 
duction of such rare quality as to cause 
regret there should be anything to raise 
a doubt of the truth of the proposi- 
tions. Psyche is here a woman, too old for 
our conceptions of her; the painter must 
have intended a nymph rather than a 
Psyche. ~ ‘ The nemo of Chris- 
tians’ (1,009), J. MOLNAR, a large composi- 
tion, there is much power and knowledge. 
The adjuration of the officiating elder is 
solemn and affecting, but as a study of 
bright colour the drapery is not in harmony 
| with the painful allusions of the scene. 
| ‘Coriolanus before Rome’ (1,011), S. ORLAY, 
| shows the Volscian leader just about to 
| yield to the supplications of his wife and 
mother; it is a subject very difficult of 
_ treatment. ve aes is be © = 
| Beatrice’ (1,024), M. THAN, in " 
| figures is much to admire, but all their 
| sentiment and beauty are counteracted by 
‘heaviness and the absence of impressive 
| grace. ‘The Park of an Exiled No 
got G. KELETI, is a work of great power 
and very pointed in description. It repre- 
sents the ornamental home-grounds of a 
man of cultivated tastes, 


as we learn from 
a now broken statue of 


marble which has 
been the cynosure of the place. But now 











signed apparently rather as a piece of | plate the dire confusion, the predominating | weeds are everywh flowers nowhere— 
rywhere—flowe : 
waren an for a picture. The feeling is the hope that they will b and, worse than this, a herd of swine has 
spl oes ecene is a numerous company | down the obstacle and escape. been turned in to complete the yee 
risen from an oetntlemen who have just| In ‘The Religious Colloquy at Marburg’ | of this once cherished site. ‘Kobibate 
euly comment ieee It is the | (938), A. NOACK, of Hesse, the persons pre- | Valley’ (1,000), is a rocky and rene eae 
comribtions me its kind in the Prussian | sent at that famous controversy—A.D. 1529 | piece of nature, to which ample justice 
: Presents much that is |—are readily distinguishable. So much Coon done by the artist, RODSZKY. 
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But the great work of the Hungarian con- 
tribution “is ‘The Union of Lublin, I 
oO 


. MATEJKO—a large work 
a remarkable for distinctness, in- 
dividuality, and variety of character. It is 
not enough to say that it is masterly, it 
exhibits powers of the very first order, The 
works of Herr Matejko are not familiar to 
us, but it is easy to estimate his status from 
this d picture, which. the way, 
though inestimable as a work 0 Art,'is little 
interesting to us as chronicling events that 
in nowise affect us. 


The contributions from the most northern 
countries of Europe are not of course 
numerous, but they exhibit an efficiency 
highly creditable to the schools they re- 

resent. Among those of SWEDEN, ‘ The 
First Trip’ (988), B. NORDENBERG, con- 
taining many well drawn and painted 
figures, represents a numerous rustic family 
busily preparing to start a young mother 
and her infant on some short expedition of 
pleasure or ceremony. Other notable figure- 
compositions are ‘The New Scholar’ (985) 
A. JERNBERG, and ‘A Choir of Boys in a 
Country Church’ (989), B. NORDENBERG,— 
an excellent picture. Of the more remarkable 
landscapes are, ‘On the Shore of Lake 
Malaken’(9$3), E. BERGH ; ‘Swedish Water- 
fall’ (990), A. NORDGREN ; ‘A September 
Day—Recollection from Ulriksdahl, Vicinity 
of Stockholm’ (944), A. WAHLBERG, and a 
coast scene, ‘Fog at Sea’ (987), A. KALLEN- 
BERG, both of which successfully describe 
remarkable phases of nature. 


From DENMARK we havelittle. Madame 
JERICHAU contributes two pictures of a 
excellence, one is called ‘ Shipwrecked’ 
(1,091), and describes the means taken to 
recover a child rescued from shipwreck ; 
the other (1,092) is a ‘Greek Shepherd at 
the Ruins of the Parthenon.’ There are 
also two of great merit by C. F. S6REN- 
SEN, numbered respectively 1,088 and 1,089, 
and entitled ‘Storm on the N. W. Coast of 
Scotland,’ and ‘ The Bay of Naples.’ 


Some pictures from NORWAY are much 
to be commended for correct drawing 
and careful painting. ‘The Grandparents’ 
Visit’ (953), A. TIDEMAND (whose works 
are already favourably known to us), is not 
inferior to the artist’s best productions. 
Another domestic incident (948), children 
roasting potatoes, and entitled ‘Are they 
done?’ is by JOHANNA MiiLLER. To pass 
to a more ambitious theme, there is (The 
Battle of Stamford Bridge’ (942), P. N. 
ARBO, a very elaborate study, in which 
is shown the death of the Danish King, 
(A.D. 1066). ‘A Plateau in Norway’ oat, 
by J. F. ECKERSBERG—an artist whose 
death we reported a few months since—is 
original in everything, an extremely difficult 
passage but treated with great felicity. The 
character of the scene has no parallel either 
in Central or Southern Europe. Again there 
is much independent feeling in the manage- 
ment of ‘A Street in the Altstadt, Hamburg’ 
(946), by W. HANNO. Deserving also of par- 
ticular notice are, a ‘View from Nzernzs on 
the Sognefjord’ (947), N. B. MOLLER, and 

Folgefonden, Snow Fields and Glaciers’ 
(951), H. G. SCHANCHE; and thus we 
terminate our notice of the pictorial depart- 
ment of the International Exhibition, with 
an expression of satisfaction at the oppor- 
tunity that such a gathering has afforded us 
of comparing the pretensions of such a 
variety of schools; and a hope that the 
favourable impressions which they have 
communicated may on future occasions be 
not only sustained but improved. 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1872. 


HER Majesty’s Commissioners have announced 
that the second of the series of International 
Exhibitions will be opened at South Kensington 
on the 1st of May, 1872, and closed on the 30th 
of September following. 

The productions of all nations will be ad- 
mitted, subject to their approval by competent 
judges - —_ of — lence to be 
worthy o ibition, and provided they have 
not been exhibited in the previous International 
Exhibition. 

The Exhibition of 1872 will consist of the 
following classes. For each class a separate 
committee of selection will be appointed :— 


Drviston I.—Five Arts. 


Fine Arts Applied or not Applied to Works of Utili 
Executed spe 1862. ad 

_Class 1.—Painting of all kinds, in oil, water-colours, 

distemper, wax, enamel, and on glass,’ porcelain, 

Mosaics, &c. 

_ Class 2.—Sculpture, Modelling, Carving, and Chas- 

ing in marble, stone, wood, terra-cotta, metal, ivory, 

glass, precious stones, and any other materials. 


OBITUARY. 


SIR JAMES PENNETHORNE. 

THIs gentl well-known as an archi- 
tect, has not lived long to enjoy his recently- 

uired honour of kni hthood : he died, 
at his house, Malden, Surrey, on the 1st of 
September. Sir James was a native of 
Worcester, and was born about the year 
1800, Having entered the office of the elder 
wi ane agg whom - —— ed a con- 
siderable time in studying his professio 
he visited the Continent, expecially italy, 
with the same pu , and, returning to 
London, became Mr. Pugin’s chief assistant. 
About 1832 he was appointed Surveyor of 
Her Majesty's Works, and to the Board of 
Woods and Forests. During his career 
the metropolis witnessed many useful and 
ornamental works carried out from his plans 
and under his directions: the most notable 
being the formation and laying-out of Vic- 
toria and Battersea Parks ; the erection of 
the Record Office in Fetter Lane ; the new 


Cl —E ; Li ; 5 : 
as a fine art, executed in the p ing twelve months.’ | West wing of Somerset House ; the south 
Class 4.—Architectural Designs and Drawings, Pho- | wing of Buckingham Palace ; and the en- 


tographs of executed buildings, studies or restorations 
of Suaties ee ~~! age seat Sent 
ass 5.—Tapestries, Carpets, Embroideries, wis, 
Lace, &c., shown not as manufactures, but for the fine 
art of their design in form or colour, 
Class 6.—Designs for all kinds of Decorative Manu- 


Class 7.— Reproductions —7#.¢., exact copies of 
Ancient or Medizval pictures painted before a.p. 1550. 
Reproductions of mosaics and enamels; copies in 
peg gad fictile ivory. Electrotypes of ancient works 
of art, &c. 


Drvision Il.—Manvuractores. 


Class 8.—Cotton and Cotton Fabrics. 

Class 9.— Jewellery—¢. ¢., articles worn as personal 
ornaments made of precious metals, precious stones, or 
their imitations, but not goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ 
work, which will be exhibited in 1876, or watches, which 
will be exhibited in 1875. 

Class 10.—Musical Instruments of all kinds. 

Class 11.—Acoustic Apparatus and Experiments. 

Class 12.— Paper, Station and Printing: — (a) 
Paper, card, and millboard : UB) re op 
books, &c. ; (c) letterpress, plate, and all modes 


of printing. 
w Materials Machinery, and Processes used in 
the production of all the several classes of manufac- 


tures mentioned above. 
Detailed rules and lists of the 
in the production of objects 
issued. 
.Drvision ITI.—Recent Screntiric Inventions AND 
New Discoverizs or Att Kinps. 

All objects submitted for this Exhibition 
must have been produced since 1862. In the 
divisions of Manufactures and Recent Scientific 
Inventions and Discoveries producers can send 
only one specimen of each kind of object they 


te trades en- 
manufacture will 


produce, such objects being distinguished by | Td 


novelty or excellence. The ‘lays appointed for 
receiving each class of objects are as follows :— 


On Friday, March 1st.—Machinery and raw material. 

On Saturday, March 2nd.—Recent scientific inven- 
tions and discoveries. 

On Monday, 2 4—-Goten., oa 

On Tuesda’ arch 5th.—Acoustic apparatvs. 

On Wednesday, March 6th.—Paper, statior-ery, and 


inting. 
a "Fhureday, March 7th.—Painting in oii and in 
water-colours, : a 
On Friday, March 8th.—Painting in oil and in water- 
lours. 
““On Saturday, March oth.—Reproductions of pictures, 


On “hionday, ch x1th.— Architectural designs, 
drawings, le : 
On ate March 12th.—Tapestries, carpets, em- 


On Wednesday, March 13th.—Engraving, lithography, 
arts. 

P’On Teesiay, March 14th.—Designs for all kinds of 

decorative manufactures. 

On Friday, March 15th.—Furniture and all decorative 


works. 
On Monday, March 18th.—Stained glass. 
On eaten March oh enon instruments. 
On Wednesday, aercths Jewellery, which must be 
On y; pri to be ; M) bt ined from 


ee 

the Commissioners. of 
Prizes will not be awarded, but a certificate 

having obtained the distinction of admission to 


the Exhibition will be given to each exhibitor. 
All the rules and in force as re- 
the Exhibition of the present year 


equally apply to that of 1872. 


largement of the University of London. 

In 1857 Sir James Pennethorne received 
the annual of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects ; and in 1865 the royal 
gold medal. last pear been ec 





JOHN R. ISAAC, 

Though the death of Mr. Isaac occurred 
some time since, we are glad of an opportu- 
nity of according a few lines to his memory. 

tHe was the eldest son of Mr. Ralph . 
Isaac, of Liverpool, silversmith and jeweller. 
He showed at an early age a decided talent 
and taste for the Fine Arts, and became 
an excellent draughtsman and engraver, 
to which latter business he was brought 
up. Having commenced in these branches, 
combining with them on eg and he- 
raldry, he had a full share of the public 
work of the town, as also an extensive pri- 
vate connection. Among his earliest suc- 
cesses was his gaining the prize for the 
best design for cabins in the steamshi 
Liv . .He was afterwards employed 
in similar work for the Royal Mail Steam- 
ship Company. On the visit of the late 
Prince Consort, in 1847, to lay the founda- 
tion-stone of the Sailors’ Home, Mr. Isaac 
designed and executed most of the work 
uired by the Corporation for that event. 
He also issued a medal commemorative of 
the visit ; one, in gold, he had the honour of 
presenting to the Prince. He was shortly 
after appointed medallist, lithographer, and 
engraver to his Royal Highness. 

r. Isaac was chosen one of the Com- 
missioners for Liverpool for the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851. During the period of the 
Crimean war, he invented and patented the 
portable folding-hut, which ‘was seen and 
approved by the English and French govern- 
ments. By order of the former he erected 
a number of these huts at Aldershot. About 
1850 he turned his attention to the busi- 
ness of the Fine Arts in connection with his 
former pursuits. In all connected with the 
above he displayed taste and ability of a 
> order, and strict integrity in the matter 
of buying and selling. His devotion to the 
Fine Arts was exemplified by the encourage- 
ment he gave ae Two most 
important works P uced by him were 
views of Liverpool and Manchester, pub- 


lished in chromo-li phy. For twenty- 
five years he was 1 local secre- 
of the London Art-Union. 


r. Isaac has left a son to carry on the 


business he foenied, wee promises to follow 
- in the footsteps of worthy father. 
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Ir will bewithin 
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an Ua’ historie ded ichenloviel pereah that 
is ‘as ; ne 4 ologi ‘pin 
on ié pre act > “It-will Be evident; 


Se! eucestalgag to give 

wer to sti may be expected 
from,the search? .'./f . 4 . Ned FPG 
rectal an Tals, ined, seems vey high. 
b Fens, Set aposelily, hich até 
ve ‘existed ‘among the chief “Art- 
tredStires of ‘the wotld,'and ‘which are not Other- 
; for;are put down to the dedit’df 
sah Saber hich a ea 

at; Jerusalém,-which ‘is represen 
rch ted Thtsas ms brane shocne the spoils 
, at that .conqueror’s triumph, ,is - pro- 
re to ,the explorers, in ‘spite of the 
i ” existing “as to‘ .its ‘transportation to 
Carthage by*Genseric.* It is not ‘according to 
our” own" ‘that ‘the inhabifants*of a 
beledgtiered city, when the last hour of the siege 
‘ should. themsélves to the patriotic 
task“ of reschin enn, bane oa 

private wealth >the grasp of the enemy 
casting .them, into the: river. - Burying -we, can 
understand coe: cnoiaD : there Js.an. old ang 
sguncant to, effect that. those who, 
all vibrating in the scale is cereaniy rather 
are all vibrating in the s it is certainly rather 
accordant with our knowledge’ of Italian nature 
the Romans should have endea- 
‘terms with ‘their conquerors’ by 
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‘highest prizes of | 
should at once ‘have [ 


fury’of the victors, and deprived 
of, the means of d: ting it, by a 
. ion.to’ the; Tiber of the chief 
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t, is’ not }- 


respect the. traditions 
the discovenine that — .taken place, 
are yet: taking -place, ughout “great *part 
Italy, and the savage ,habits of barbarian con- 


uerors, . may, be conse ered , to.agree.. . 
irst of the Teldier ie" or gold—the art-value of 


similar to those of which: thé history of Rome 


which «such’:ornaments’ are. composed . is « the 
attraction—the gem, unless it is one of , brilliant 
water, has often been wrenched from its setting, 
and hastily thrown aside. - There is, then, a t 
probability that >not ‘a*few cut-stones, ' the ‘east 
perishable and the most highly finished ‘of ‘the 
works of the Greek artists, may be recovered from 
the mud of the Tiber, provided the search be car- 
ried on with something of the minuteness that 
characterises the diamond-washings of Brazil. * 
It,will not be out, of place to ‘mention, in_re- 
ference to the subject of the:search for treasures 
of which the loss or the me on matter 
) of conjecture, and as to the’ quiet private 
abstraction of- which, supposing .even to 
» have been cast into the Tiber, no insuperable dif- 
ficulties seem to. have occurred, that,’there are 
> gg in Italy which are certainly. known to be 
the scenes of historic events,-and»the ‘place of 
sepulture’ of ; atleast ‘archzological’ treasures, 
Such is the’ bar that’ now prevents” the access of 
any vessels of moderate tonnage to the noble 

harbour of Brindisi. ~ tS wate 
It is our wish that a matter of such grave 
interest to the Art-world as the exploration’ of 
the Tiber be regarded in a sober and 
[geese ty cel ted expectations “will 
almost certain to ‘to cruel ‘disappoint- 
ment, thus to the definitive abandoriment of 
the ‘uridertaking. , On’ the ‘other hand, there is 
ample ‘ground ‘for' submitting‘ the tion‘ to 
the test-of experiment.” We have little doubt 
this will. now,.bedone.-. But, we are’ anxious 
the experiments should not.be of. that amateur 
and ill-consi _kind which the’ glowing lan- 
guage of. the announcement of the project leads 
one to fear are. about to. be attempted. » The 
problem is a serious one. . Certain, conditions 
are absolutely éssential to a satisfactory solution. 
Among these. conditions, is not- only the habit 
ing out for relics, which has become 
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gives but ‘too’ many .examples. .The metal of | the 
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the invitation to take part in the dredging of 
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SLEEPING BLOODHOUND. 
Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. C. G. Lewis, 
A TRUE believer in the docssiaai me 1 
psychosis‘ may well suppose. that’ thes 
of ‘Sit Edwin’ Candseer ‘will ‘hereafter, p 
into‘the body of some dog, so 


+" 


have the painter, and the ‘animal been a 


ciated together for many years. Pope spez 
of ‘the Tetasied Indian” 


sharing the same immortality of hap 
“He thinks, admitted to 
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EXHIBITION, OR BAZAAR? 


THE Managers of the International Exhi- 
icon tad disappointed the hopes of te 
enemies, and disappoint ir 
friends, by an showed which has _ been 
elicited, rather than frankly ‘made. The 
high tone originally adopted, and in virtue 
of which the main support obtained in this 
country has been forthcoming, is quietly 
dropped. The fair and open advantage 
offered to the individual artisan or small 
manufacturer to display his productions, 
signed with his own name and address, side 
by side with those of the firms in the 
world, is ee, destroyed—the character 
of an educational, artistic, national display 
is to be abandoned—and the ground pur- 
chased by the money of the public is to be 
covered by a monster 

There are numerous points of view from 
which this determination may be a. 
It is hard to say from which of them it 
appears most objectionable. Perhaps the 
most serious of all is the great want of 
honesty involved in the project itself—inde- 
pendently of that evinced in the method in 
which it has been allowed to come before 
the world. We must dispose beforehand 
of the excuse that the International Exhi- 
bition and the South Kensington Museum 
are two distinct establishments. We freely 
admit that they differ—as much as the 
right-hand pocket of one’s trousers differs 
from the left-hand one. Each has its own 
completeness, but each forms a constituent 
ow of the same garment,—and the public 

as paid for the cloth. The members of the 
Committee of Council on Education are 
Commissioners of the International Exhi- 
bition, as well as ultimate authorities at the 
|| Museum. The secretary of the department 
is the director of the Museum, a member of 
the General Purposes Committee of the 
Exhibition, and, there need be no delica 
in saying the very genius loci of Sout 
Kensington. The Director of Works for 
the Department is the Secretary to the Ex- 
hibition Commissioners ; offices, officers, 
and mutual aid are intertwined and inter- 
changed between the Museum, the Exhibi- 
tion, and the Albert Hall. Of the essential 
unity of the entire scheme there is no ques- 
tion whatever. 

During the last ten years, the Science 
and Art Department has received no less 
than one million three hundred thousand 
pounds of public money. How much of 
this has been spent at South Kensington 
alone the public is not informed, as the ex- 
penses of general management are not dis- 
tributed in the returns, but they give the 
acknowledged cost of South Kensington, for 
last year alone, as £64,000 against £78,000 
spent in all other parts of the country. 
amas of a million sterling has been voted 
or new buildings, besides another hundred 
thousand for works and repairs. Thus 
munificently endowed (and we by no means 
grudge the amount) by the nation, the es- 
tablishment at South Kensington has duties 
to discharge, no less than privileges to 
enjoy. It is at once a neglect of duty and 
an abuse of privilege, to come fo asa 
Competitor with bazaars and with the great 
ao of the retail tradesmen of the metro- 
polis, 

Such a competition is unfair and unjust. 
The rivals are heavily handicapped. Rent 
is the main charge upon the retail trades- 
man. In — to the publicity of his 
Situation, and that of its capability for 
making large sales—is the amount of his 
rent. Thus it is not from greediness, but 
from self-defence, that the best shops in 














Regent S Bond Street, and 
favourite localities, are for the most 
devoted to the sale of articles of 
quality: and higher prices—articles whi 
yield a higher profit to the salesman 
is the case in more out of the way districts. 
A well-established business, with a good 
name well known, may thrive anywhere ; 
but casual custom, which forms probably 
nsactions, is chiefly t on locality. 
Whether then we book et ceramic ae 
facture—as illustrated during the present 
year—at jewellery, at textile fabrics, or at 
any other branch of retail commerce, 
London is full of old-established tradesmen, 
who pay high and even enormous rents, for 
the benefit of publicity and good situation. 


pitt 


steady increase of building, is a matter of 
which they are content to take the risk. 
But that the money of the tax-payers should 
be employed, in the first instance, in creating 
._ centre of attraction, which natu- 
y tends to draw away shoals of customers 
from the haunts of trade, and then in 
opening a set of shops in which, rent free. 
certain favoured tradesmen may undersell 
their rent-paying brethren, is a step which 
needs only to be represented in plain 
or gone to show its utter iniquity. We 
ill not use the term “job.” We will not 
impute any but the highest motives to the 
eminent men who have been betrayed 
into giving their sanction to this false step. 
But it is pretty clear that this sanction 
must be withdrawn. A weight will other- 
wise be tied around the neck of the D - 
ment which will swamp it. Who will be 
the minister that will have the face to 
ask parliament for two hundred thousand 
pounds for the expense of the Science and 
Art Department for the year ending March, 
1873, when from all the united retail trades- 
men of London there comes up one great 
cry of remonstrance and of indignation ? 
It is probably only in England that such 
a step would have been attempted. Had 
we any minister for Art, or any man, even 
in the subordinate posts in which esthetic 
matters are administratively dealt with, who 
united competent knowledge of Art-matters 
to the faintest glimmer of patriotic or public 
spirit, such a proposal would have been 
strangled at its birth, Had we any local 
government of the metropolis, a measure so 
unjust to the ratepayers would be at once 
denounced and successfully opposed. The 
wisdom of the old rules as to trade within 
the freedom of cities and towns is illustrated 
by the present question. The old hatred 
of monopoly will be revived. For it would 
be a monopoly—and a most odious one— 
to allow the attraction, comfort, and ac- 
commodation secured by the state, pro- 
fessedly for educational purposes, to be 
rendered subservient to the establishment 
of a new, rent-free, favoured set of shop- 
keepers. A 
It must not be forgotten that one main 
feature of the Exhibition, on the advantage 
of which unusual stress was laid by its ad- 
vocates, will be destroyed by this innova- 
tion. Inan Exhibition, pure and simple, the 
humblest exhibitor, whose product is ad- 
mitted, stands on the same level (if justice is 
done him) with the wealthiest and most 
famous. This is, there can be no doubt, a 
very admirable thing. But supplement the 
Exhibition with shops (for whic the fashion- 
able term of “annexe” has been invented), 
and the case is wholly altered.. It will suit 
the purpose of the large manufacturer to keep 
shopmen or annexe-men, whose wages 
be amply covered by the sales they effect. 
But how will it be as to smaller exhibitors? 


The general movement of fashion, like the 
vod rs ion, periodi 





lities afforded by 
cal press for gauging the public 
taste, should give a certain of ex- 


perience, and to conclusions which it 
may not be altogether prudent to neglect. 
ae ene tS cereal Bae tion 
was regarded, in the first instance, as ex- 
tremely doubtful, by all persons except those 
who proposed it. In committing so much 
of its conduct to members of the gallant and 
scientific corps which is such an honour tothe 
British army, we long ago pointed out that a 
serious error was committed. The profes- 
sional education of the Royal Engineers is 
the best attainable in England, It does 
not, however, in any way include zxsthetic 
cultivation, except so far as the mere prac- 
tice of drawing may be considered to tend 
in that direction. In architecture there is 
a six-months’ course—a period which speaks 
for itself. The habits of military promp- 
titude and discipline are not calculated to 
oduce that facility in dealing with manu- 
eral artificers, and c en of all 
kinds, which is a main feature of the civil 
professions of the architect and the engi- 
neer. Thus, in entrusting to Royal Engi- 
neers the conduct of negotiations with 
English exhibitors, we foresaw causes of 
trouble which have not been slow to declare 
themselves. Looking at the correspondence 
between the Commissioners and Mr. Cope- 
land, it is impossible to acquit the former of 
great disingenuousness, except on the score 
of unusual want of the tact and habit of 
business. In June, 1871, the “red minute” 
No. 28 is quoted, which seriously modifies 
the professed principles of the Exhibi- 
tion, and was acted upon in the case of 
foreign exhibitors, but not commumicated 
to English exhibitors. This alone is a 
serious piece of mismanagement. The 
minute authorises the erection of galleries 
upon payment of a moderate rental. From 
the form of the Exhibition, this concession, 
nominally made to both“ Foreign and British 
exhibitors ” (sic), is available only for the 
former ; as the French commission, for ex- 
ample, can supply objects of varying cha- 
racter year by year; while a manufacturer 
of , of glass, or of other objects, 
only needs space for a single year, for 
which no one would erect a special struc- 
ture. These buildi are ied “ Sup- 
plementary Galleries” in the minute, and 
Annexes” in the correspondence. They are 
distinctly stated to form no integral part of 
the Exhibition, while in reality they are in- 
distinguishable from any other of the galle- 
ries, They are, in fact, s with salesmen 
and saleswomen who solicit you to buy, just 
as in a bazaar of not the best character, 
They exist in direct violation of Artic le G 
of the announcement of the Commissioners, 
which states that no objects exhibited can be 
removed until the close of the Exhibition. 
Faith with the English exhibitors is entirely 
broken by this mode of dealing with what 
are termed “ Annexes.’ 
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ROYAL BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS. 


Tue Autumn Exhibition of the above-named 
society was — to the public on the 28th 
of August. the contents of the gallery are 
fewer in number than heretofore, every available 
foot of space is filled, while in general excel- 
lence the Exhibition is above the average: 
special works giving it precedence over the dis- 
ys of the society for the last few years. The 
t includes many of the important works 
which were objects of interest when they hung 
in the recent exhibition of the Royal Academy 
—Millais’s ‘Moses, Aaron, and Hur;’ Leigh- 
ton’s ‘ Greek Girls picking Pebbles by the Sea ;” 
Horsley’s ‘Mary Queen of Scots in Captivity ;’ 
Pettie’s ‘Scene in the Temple Gardens ;’ 
George Smith’s ‘ Last Scene in the Gambler’s 
House ;’ ‘Harvesting,’ by George Cole; ‘A 
Native of an English Common,’ by the late 
john Phillip; ‘Sunday Morning,’ by C. J. 
wis ; ‘Day Dreams,’ by W. P. Frith; ‘ The 
Depths of the Forest,’ by J. McWhirter; &c. 
‘The Weird Sisters,’ y Maclise; the very 
charming portrait of a lady, by James Sant; 
and ‘Lady Dufferin,’ by R. Buckner, are also 
works of special interest. As the great majority 
of the pictures named have already received 
notice in our columns, it is unnecessary to do 
more than simply allude to them by name as 
an indication of the artistic wealth of the collec- 
tion. A recognition is due to the liberality of 
Colonel Charles Ratcliff, D.L. and F.S.A., 
Messrs W. C.Firmstone, W. H. Smith, M.P., 
Charles Winn, Joseph Beattie, William Everitt, 
and Mrs. Campell, for loans from their private 
galleries. Contributed direct by artists there are 
ictures of mark, as ‘ James VI. at Church,’ by 
itchie; ‘ Queen Mary’s last look at Scotland,’ 
by Drummond; ‘A Battle-field twenty years 
hence,’ by Armitage; ‘Good News of King 
Charles,’ by W. H. Fisk; ‘ Fluelen, Lake of 
Lucerne,’ and an ‘ Autumn Afternoon,’ well 
represent John Syer. Numerous sea-pieces 
demonstrate the abilities of H. and H. J. Daw- 
son; and the quiet which reigns over the works 
of James Danby is apparent, and as ably worked 
out as ever in his contributions. Limited space 
compels us simply to indicate that there are, 
in addition, interesting works by F. W. Topham, 
Charles Lucy, Collingwood, L. Haghe, H. 
Moore, Harry Johnson, Alexander Johnson, R. 
eoty yg A. Houston, Herring, A. J. Wool- 
ner, E. T. Cobbett, James Gow, D. W. Wyn- 
field, H. C. Selous, H. Weigall, P. Deakin, 
F. Walton, &c. Continental schools are repre- 
sented by Verlat, Coninck, Baccani, &c.; and 
the lady-contributors from a distance include 
Mesdames Anderson, Oliver, Luker, Misses 
Phillott, Rayner, McWhirter, Burgess, Blunden, 
E. M. Osborn, &c. While no doubt the chief 
interest of the Exhibition centres in works con- 
tributed from artists residing elsewhere, Bir- 
— has painters of its own, and to their 
works attention will now be directed so far as 
limited space its, 

_Art grows y what it feeds upon; and ex- 
hibitions of pictures are incentives to the practice 
of Art. One-fourth of the works which make up 
this collecjion are by local professional artists, or 

amateurs, who unitedly contribute no fewer 
169 examples. F. H. Henshaw, the Nestor 

of Birmingham artists, has confined his contri- 
butins to one solitary example, but it is charac- 
teristic; and ‘The Queen’s Bridge at Shug- 
borough’ is as sunny and bright, the le: y 
surroundings as delicately touched and carefully 
worked out, as any ever uced by this artist’s 
pencil. Had ‘The Cattle Tryst,’ of PeterGraham, 
not left its recollections, we should, as we do, 
award (as he is entitled to) the highest praise to 
C. T. Burt, for his ‘ Mountain Ktists, a very 
noble picture, admirably worked out. The open- 
air feeling and the masterly use of the pencil 
are further demonstrated in ‘ Mowing,’ q va 
ing Hay,’ and ‘ Crossing the Heath,’ by the same 
If S. H. Baker could abandon his pecu- 


liarity of colour, which is too low in 
tone, his pictures would by ity but for this 
— his ‘ Evening’ be very attractive ; 
ee Be ;’ and his other 

sons, Alfred and » Show here- 
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di talent and independent thought, from 
which much is to be expected; an examina- 
tion of the six works contributed by each shows 
facility of manipulation and good colour. C. W. 
Radcliffe, in free touch, is a master; probably 
if this were a little curbed and greater attention 
paid to form and colour, his pictures would be 
more valued than they are. W.H. Vernon’s in- 
dustry is undoubted, and is proved by the number 
of works exhibited by him; it might be sug- 
gested his pictures would be improved by more 
careful execution of his foliage, and a less 
liberal use of brown. C. R. Aston contributes 
a number of works which give evidence of con- 
tinued care and promise: his ‘Richmond Castle,’ 
‘Richmond Castle and Bridge,’ ‘On the Mer- 
sey,’ amply confirm our early-expressed opinions 
of his excellence and success. John Steeple is 
also a contributor; ‘Ben An from the foot of 
Ben Venue, Loch Katrine,’ is his best work, 


and is well sustained by two charming little | 


sketches of North Wales scenery. 

F. H. H. Harris has abandoned his former 
class of subject, and contributes a group of 
‘Cromwellian Warriors watching at an Out- 
post,’ also an illustration of olden-time history, 
‘Margaret Roper about to steal her Father’s 
Head from the Gate of Old London Bridge ;’ 
neither one nor the other can be considered 
a success. R. S, Chattock contributes only 
an etching; A. E. Everitt, various architec- 
tural and picturesque representations of build- 
ings, time-honoured and hallowed; among 


others, that of the ‘North Aisle of King’s Norton | 


Church,’ speedily to be numbered among the 
things that were. P. M. Feeney contributes sea- 
scapes; uninviting as ‘ Sketch of the Sea from the 


Clovelly Hills’ may appear to the casual ob- | 


server, and, despite the want of apparent work, it 
could only have been made out Sag wey a. 
The same remark applies to his ‘On the Clovelly 
Coast.’ Edwin Taylor's landscapes are remark- 
able as examples of nature in holiday garb. 

In portraits by local artists H. T. Munns 
must be placed in the van: his portrait of the 
Lord Mayor of London is admirable ; it leaves 
but little to be desired, and is soundly and 
honestly painted. Clever as his other and dis- 
similar works are, the artist would do well to 
adhere to portraiture. 
good portraits, but that of Mr. Peter Hollins 
is not a great success; very much better is that 
of Mr. Joseph Moore. His subject picture, 
‘The Betrayal of Christ,’ is a mistake, despite 
the affectation of ‘‘ old master” colour; the head 
of Judas is that of the very lowest possible 
type of humanity ; intellect the traitor possessed ; 
his representative in Mr. Roden’s picture has 
not a trace or vestige of it. 

Of the genre class of works, .e., figure-sub- 
jects, J. Pratt, F. Hinkley, and F. Hill, &c., 
are exhibitors. Pratt’s best work is the old 
woman at her fruit-stall doing ‘ A quiet Trade,’ 
which is minutely and carefully painted. T. 
Worsey, as a flower-painter, has no local com- 
petitor who at all approaches him in his keen 
perception of beauty in colour and form which 
distinguishes nature’s most exquisite and tender 
handiwork. T. Clare is also an exhibitor; and 
a word of commendation is due to W. Pilsbury, 
for his delicately, or and truly-coloured 
group of flowers. H. H. H. Horsley, F. Green, 

; , H. Pope, J. L. and D. R. Carpenter, 

. J. Hughes, &c., with many others which our 

imits preclude the possibility of naming, com- 
prise the local male contributors ; of local lady- 


exhibitors there are many. Miss G. M. Steeple | 


does so well, that it is important she should 
do better ; her trees are too much disconnected 
in their masses; nor are their foliage or their 
varieties quite distinguishable by the treatment 
adopted on ‘ Ilka Bank.’ Nature is something 
more than pretty; if this lady’s works were 
finished out of doors they would be improved. 
Miss Aston has wisely kept to miniature and 
sent a very charming example, ‘ The Bride’s 
Sister,’ which does her credit. Among the 
other local lady-exhibitors, the names of Misses 
L. H. Aston, Florence and Mary Vernon, Brad- 
ley, Perrins, &c., will be found enumerated. 

~ The Exhibition as a whole is excellent, and 
does abundant credit to the committee and in- 
defatigable secretary, Mr. A. E. Everitt. 





W. J. Roden has some | 


ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAN 
AND THE PROVINCES. Ky 


_ 


EDINBURGH.—Mr. Brodie, R. 7 
leted the model of his eam we aera 
te Professor Graham, Master of the Mint ; a 
work to which we alluded last year. The figure 
arm- 
cover 


wearing a D.C. L. robe, is seated in 
chair, holding in his hand a houk, on the 
of which appear symbolical representations of 
philosophical instruments: the statue is to be 
ae in oi 

DUBLIN.—Mr. J. H. Foley, R.A., paid, some- 
what recently, a wit to this city to oe to the 
, Committee of the O’Connell Nati Memorial 
_ the position in which that work now stands, 
_ Owing to the long-continued severe indisposition 





_ of the sculptor the progress of the memorial has 
| necessarily been delayed ; and Mr. Foley stated 


that he could not guarantee its completion before 
| three years, though he might es to get it 
finished in a shorter time, yet not in a way so 
satisfactory to himself that & would promise to 
put his name to it. The most advanced portion 
of the work is the central shaft of the pedestal, 
round which full-length fi , to the number 
| of fifteen, will be placed. The majority of these, 
Mr. a assured the committee, are 
| completed.—An ineffectual attempt was made 
_ by some rampant iconoclasts, during the recent 
visit of a deputation from France, to destroy 
the statue of George IV. at Kingstown. The 
gunpowder by which it was intended to blow 
it up, or throw it down, exploded without any 
| injury beyond leaving black marks on portions 
| of the pedestal. 

BatTH.—Subscriptions are being collected for 
the purpose of reg a duplicate of Mr. 
Theed’s bust of Sir William Tite, now in the 
London Institution, Finsbury, to be placed in 
this city, of which Sir William has long been 
one of the representatives in parliament. 

FALMOUTH.— The Royal Cornwall Poly- 
| technic Society has awarded a silver medal to 

Mr. J- Squire, of Ross, Herefordshire, for his 
drawing entitled ‘Evening at the Bedruthan 
| Steps, Cornwall,’ exhibited at the Society’s 
gathering recently. 

LiverPoor.—The annual Autumn Exhibition 
| of pictures, &c., opened early last month with 
| upwards of goo works of all kinds. Most of 
| the principal paintings in the collection had 
| previously been exhibited in the London 
se veg such, for example, as ‘ In St. Mark’s, 

enice,’ W. Q. Orchardson, A.R.A.; ‘The 
British Channel seen from the 
Cliffs,’ J. Brett; ‘After a Battle—Wars of the 
Roses,’ A. B. Donaldson; ‘Saved,’ J. D. 
Watson ; ‘ Hercules wrestling with Death for 
the Body of Alcestis,’ F. ighton, R.A.; 
‘The Love-Song,’ J. Pettie, A.R.A.; ‘The 
Church Militant,’ and ‘The Lament of Jephthah’s 
Daughter,” both by G. E. Hicks; ‘ Odin,’ V. C. 
Prinsep; ‘A Disputed Text,’ J. A. Houston, 
R.S.A.; ‘A North Devon Cove,’ J. G. Naish ; 
&c. We have no space this month to enter 
upon critical details : it must suffice to say that 
the general interest of the exhibition is well 
maintained by the contributions of 

artists as E. . Cooke, R.A,, f, Danby 
Field, E. Hayes, P. F. Poole, R.A., C. E 
Poingdestre, J. B. Burgess, C. Lucy, R. Beavis, 
G. F. Teniswood, R. Hillingford, R. Ansdell, 
R.A., M. ‘Anthony, A. H. Tourrier, F. W. 
Topham, J. Sant, R.A, A. Johnston ; 
many more well-known names. 
CHESTER.—The Exhibition ose bun s 
certainly an im ent on p 
inte yeni it had dwindled from the best of the 
provincial gatherings to very nearly the 
A deleterious influence has long been over 
A emapicien ts very prove ent a Art- 
magnate of the t city desires i pression 
“a Probably + is no foundation for 
But be the cause what it may, 
certain it is that the Exhibition at Manchester 
has descended from bad to worse - che better 
artists do not send contributions, and it 
| (of whom there are so many) withhold from 
eir support. Yet the district annually te 
| sumes” a very proportion of the 
| that are produced in England and in Scotland, 
while the chief “buyers” of foreign pictures 
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are to be found in Manchester and the towns 
that neighbour it. Mr. Everard here gathers a 
rich harvest year after year. In 1871, the 
Exhibition would have been as were those of 
previous years, but for the li ity of one 
gentleman—George Fox, Esq., of iderley— 
who has lent to it no fewer than twenty-six 
pictures, productions of the great artists of this 
country and the Continent, no one of which had 
been previously seen in the city. The result is, 
that the Exhibition is decidedly good: it con- 
tains much that will interest and instruct,’ and 
is not unworthy of the nd centre of Art- 
patronage. It was opened at too late a period 
of the month to enable us to do it justice: a 


duty we shall therefore ne. 

Renvsan.- The antual Exhibition held this 

ear in connection with the Norwich Industrial 
Exhibition, in St. Andrew’s Hall, is now open. 
The gathering consists of 418 works in oil, 
water-colour, and sculpture; comprising among 
its principal contributors the names of Mrs. E. 
M. Ward, E. Hayes, R.H.A.; F. Smallfield, 
C. L. Nursey (Hon. ewe & H. Moore, J. 
Danby, J. Archer, R.S.A.; G. F. Teniswood, 

. H. Mole, P. R. Morris, R. Burchett, T. 
Clarke, A.R.S.A., J. Bell, &c. 

Preston.—Mr. Noble is engaged on a statue 
of the late Earl of Derby, to be ereced in the 
Miller Park, adjoining this town. It is pro- 
posed to place the figure within an alcove, or 
under a canopy of some kind, to protect it from 
weather and smoke. 

Winpsor.—A short time since an action-at- 
law was decided in the County Court of this 
town arising out of the following circumstances. 
Mr. A. Y. Nutt, an architect, and who holds an 
appointment at Windsor Castle, was sketching, 
on the 15th of July, in the Clewer Fields, when 
he was roughly accosted by the son of a farmer, 
named Gristwood, on whose land he stood, as 
to his right to be there. An altercation fol- 
lowed, and he was charged with trespassing ; 
the result being that Gristwood, his son, and a 
labourer in their employ, seized hold of Mr. 
Nutt, and dragged him a considerable distance, 
with the intention of placing him in the Clewer 
lock-up, though he repeatedly gave them his 
name and address: his sketches, colour-box, 
and other materials were also thrown down and 
injured, The elder Gristwood was sued for the 
assault and damages, and the court very pro- 
perly adjudged him to pay the plaintiff £10 for 
the destruction of his peat. ae 20 for the 
assault ; the defendant was mulcted in the 
whole of the costs. The penalties awarded show 
that the court considered the case to be one de- 
serving of a severe punishment. The lesson 
may not be lost either on owners of land or on 
artists who go out sketching. 


—_>——_ 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





PARIs.—Though allusion has already been 
made to the condition of Art-matters consequent 
on the siege of Paris and the Communist out- 
break, further details may not be unwelcome 
to those who, with artistic sympathies, look 
wistfully on the trials through which the city 
has been doomed to pass. in the list of the 
architectural sacrifices, apart from all historic 
associations, they will have mournfully to con- 
template the vast ruins of the Zwdleries, the 
Hitel de Ville, the Palais age the Finance 
Department, the Palais de Legion d’ Hon- 
neur, the Palais du Quai d’Orsay, the Palais 
de Fustice, and the Palais de St. Cloud. Minor 
and meaner remains might, but need not, be 
added. In all these, the main , un- 
broken, but wounded by many a sweep of 
ambent flame, stand in striking stateliness. 
Strange to say, they are, for the most part, un- 
Stained by the dark defacing tint which gene- 
rally accompanies conflagration. Their noble 
stone is pure and clean, like the time-bleached 
remains of Palmyra, in the desert. On the 
other hand, where so much was fearfully me- 
naced, much has been happily, nay, incon- 
waa ed. The yt Ba . Apolle, 
ception of some injury to the o! 0, 
has been held intact, with all its priceless con- 





tents. Its great marbles, ancient and moder, 
still oy their point. There the Athlete 
and display their fine muscular 
action; and the Venus de Milo, withdrawn 
from her temporary entombment in the cellars 
of the Prefecture of Police, again “rains in- 
fluence,” as seen from afar, and as gradually 
approached, in her secluded pavilion. The 
pictures of the old masters, thanks to the 
Arsenal of Brest, will again cheer, elevate, and 
instruct. Their ies have not as yet been 
arranged for public admission, but the great 
French Salons are, as they were in the good 
times gone by. The contents of the Luxem- 
bourg galleries—the ¢/ite of modern French 
works—are quite intact. The Sévres Museum, 
which, when menaced by the Prussians, was 
carried into Paris, has, strange a: 1 wondrous to 
relate, escaped attracting the worse than icono- 
clast Communists. The Gobelins fell, with all 
the tapestry it contained, created in that mar- 
vellous mechanism of Art; but the untouched 
crown-repositories are known to be replete with 
these precious commodities. The richly en- 
dowed Museum of Cluny, shrined in its time- 
honoured structure, wherein, as in a reliquary, 
are encased the masonry of Roman Lwutetia 
Parisiorum, still also preserves its cabinets 
stored with curiosities of faience, of crystal, of 
jewellery, arms, antique furniture, and its redun- 
dance of curious ef cetera. Two fine libraries 
have emulated the fate of the Alexandrian, and 
become food for fire—those of the Zouvre and 
Palais Royale. But the great Bibliotheque 
Jmpériale—the more than rival of our Museum-— 
has been spared, as have those of Sainte Gene- 
wvieve and the Sorbonne, besides other minor 
but not unimportant collections, The invaluable 
conglomerate of manuscripts belonging to the 
Imperial Library owe their preservation, as did 
the Milo Venus, to the protection of cellars. 
They were for a time buried, to rise again in 
those of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. Ina more 
remarkable manner have the national historic 
archives, and the noble structure in which they 
were garnered, been preserved: for the latter 
was but too patent in its architectural ee 
yet its contents were undisturbed. The noble 
Hotel Soubise stands in close proximity to the 
vast structure of the Mont de Piété. The exten- 
sive treasures of the latter drew the incessant 
attention of the commissaries of the Commune ; 
but if their eyes turned towards the other build- 
ing, with the pillared ranges of its or 
they found it all barren. The churches of Paris 
have also escaped, with the exception of a par- 
tial, but most severe loss, inflicted on St. 
Eustache, where the glass-paintings of Philippe 
de Champaigne have been destroyed—an irre- 
parable loss. However, La Sainte Chapelle, 
that marvel of loveliness in Gothic Art, has 
escaped ; and Notre Dame has to bless herself 
for not having been converted into a bonfire. 

Many symptoms indicate that a great effort 
is to be made to revive Art in Paris, and to 
restore artists of every class—painters, scul 
tors, architects, and engravers—from the de- 
pression of the past disastrous year. There is an 
energetic reaction of work throughout the azeliers. 
In order to concur in the most practical manner 
with this important movement, it has been 
formally resolved and arranged, on the part of the 
Government, that the Exhibition of 1872 shall 
open in the old quarters, the Palais de /’Indus- 
trie, a month earlier than usual, viz., on the 
Ist of April. Every means will, no doubt, be 
taken to render French artists, and all others 
concerned in the matter, aware of this fact. 

ANTWERP.—Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A., has been 
elected an Honorary Member of the Belgian 
Academy of Art, the head-quarters of which are 
in this city. 

MILAN. —The building intended for the Inter- 
national Exhibition, to take ps in the — 
of next year, is report wancing. + 
applications for space on the part of intending 
exhibitors are so numerous that the committee 
has resolved upon the erection of additional 


annexes. 
Moscow.—Encouraged by the success of the 
Industrial Exhibition 


in St. —— 

, the Russians are preparing to have one 

in) ‘oscow, in the spring of 1872, on the same 
plan, but on a more extensive scale. 


ART IN PARLIAMENT. 


Oliver Cromwell, then exhibited in Palace Yard, 
- to a 2 Ay lbw occupied would 
permanently a i to it; 
induced = fee ebtiedlions on Go Ghae % 
appointed for statues of eminent men. 
subject was dismissed with a few off-hand ob- 
servations. But if this question is worth notice 
at all in the House of Commons, it is worth 
mature consideration ; for, after all, it is a matter 
of national im and if not duly discussed 
and exhausted, it will be productive hereafter of 
endless mistakes and expensive i 
whereof instances were adduced indirectly by 
Lord Elcho’s question, as to whether there was 
any truth in the rumour that the “ condemned 
statues ” were to be resuscitated, and ‘placed in 
in enclosures in the neighbourhood of 
Se Palace of Westminster ?” is proposition 
is not very clear, but as it stands, it sounds 
very like such a concession made to the impor- 
tunities of the several committees as 


most advisab When either the models or 
the complete works were , 

be open to the observation of any member 
of that house; and on a on 
he spoke of the “ gentlemen who were de- 
sirous of erecting statues to the memory 
of the statesmen he ’ 
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PRESERVATION OF WORKS OF 
ART. 





Art the recent ing, at Weymouth, of the 
British Archzeologi sociation, a paper 

Mr. Joseph , F.R.A.S., &c., on the 
a subject demands some notice in our 


umns. 

After briefly reviewing the arts of sculpture 
and painting from the earliest period down to 
the end of about the seventeenth century, and 
the comparatively excellent condition in which 
the best works of the Italian and Flemish 
masters are still seen, Mr. Drew refers to that of 
more recent pictures, and especially those of 

nite recent times, lamenting the strong evi- 
Lave they give of premature decay. 


“ Now the t question is, where are we to look for 
the cause of fhis decadence ? uae not in the de- 
cline of the art. If we could entirely disabuse our 
minds of that ‘halo’ which schoolmen and enthusiastic 
Art critics have thrown around the works of ancient 
Art, and were to go through this year’s exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, we believe we could point to can- 
vasses not wanting in the beauty and passion 
R 1, the sweetness of Correggio, the triumphs ‘of 
Titian, the cool silvery transcripts of Ruysdael, or the 
golden sunsets of Cuyp—the mellowness of tone, which 
time alone can bestow, being the only element wanting 
to render many of them worthy of the admiration be- 
stowed upon their early rivals. But will these modern 
efforts of the painter’s Art bear the same test of years 
as their have done? We have melancholy 
foreboding ting almost to a moral certain 
that they will not. Now, the old masters were chemists 
as well as painters, they were no tyros in the mysteries 
of the crucible and alembic ; they knew from personal 
investigation, much thought, and direct experience, the 
nature and durability of the pigments they were using. 
U their own supervision were \their canvases and 
panels grounded—under their own immediate direction 
were their colours selected and their mediums proposed. 
No element of care was wanting, no precaution ne- 
glected to make their works, not only worthy of their 
name to posterity, but durable in the highest degree. 
The artist colourman, with his prepared canvas at so 
much per yard, coated with whiting and size, and his 
tube colours, and megilph, so neatly put up, but which 
will not bear the action of light for a few years, was un- 
known in early days; and it was not until the pro- 
ductions of this particular branch of trade were 
competitive in price and cheapness and became the 
order of the day, that decay commenced its ravages, 
and the durability of paintings could no longer be 
relied 7. In examining the p ation on some 

the 15th century, we de the surface upon 
which the picture was painted much harder than the 
i , whilst in modern ls it was quite the re- 
verse. In the early panels the surface broke with a 
gelatinous kind of fracture, the of which were 
sufficiently hard to cut the fingers, whilst in the modern 
panels a fracture of the surface represented a soft 





marley ince, and the preparation itself could be 
crum! Bhs mh ressure. It appears then that 
this want of solidity in the preparation of canvases and 


panels permits the colour to sink in, it extracts the 
medium used in working them, and thus the pigments 
become so non-elastic, that as the panels and canvases 
contract or expand the yo changes - so 
prevalent in this variable clime, so colours are rent 
in all directions, and the fine network of cra¢ks which 
we so frequently observe spreading over the surface of 
a picture would appear to be the first step, towards ‘its 
decay. Then again in the metropolis speingings are 
en hung in rooms where the air becomes highly 
vitiated by the > of large assemblages of human 
beings and by pernicious influence of , and this 
isa ific source of ion to wor 
Art, to which even the air of London itself has 
been declared by competent authorities to be very pre- 
judicial to the rvation of paintings, owing to the 
excess of carbonic acid and other deleterious gases in 
; and if this hypothesis is correct then 
all other crowded cities must be the same. In watching 
the progress of this decay in a modern picture we 
noticed that when these cracks once made their a . 
edges were immediately eaten away ty be- 
coming oxidised, and as the erosion went on the 
gradually widened, and altho a thin coat of 
the finest mastic varnish would for a while stop the pro- 
cess of decay, still we have even seen the varnisk itself 
rent asunder by the contractive and expansive action of 
the materials beneath. In fact, so justly alarmed have 
the patrons of Art become upon the question of durabi- 
lity of our modern paintings—for some of them have in- 
fortunes in their purchase—that Sir Francis 
Grant, the president of the Royal Academy, has sug- 
gested that a chair for chemistry should be founded and 
ip estab in connection with the Aca- 
fae morereee penton pete te ate 
sc c ii in o} i ible, to 
spread of this ‘bie er 
our noblest 
the 


demy, 


terrible blight which is destroy- 
t works of modern Art. This 
is painfully 


this | the nee 
of | years before 


The age in which we live is essentially an age of electro- 
late, eed —~, and plaster. 
Pouscs u ; 
tity and not quali , expediency not princip’ i 

SES ycorates thasmtedinn of the present age. a 

There is, we fear, but too much truth in the 
view taken by Mr. Drew. The subject is 
undoubtedly one requiring consideration on the 
part of scientific men~interested in Art; and 
certainly not in a less of painters them- 
selves, who desire some kind of immortality 
for their works. 





BAMBOO PAPER. 





THE substitution of yh ernnals le os gnee to 
the that former our paper-making 
industry is a subject to which we have before 
referred. As soon as it became obvious that it 
was on the essential qualities ,of the vegetable 
fibre, and not on the accidental qualities of linen 
cloth, that the paper-making faculty depended, 
the direct appeal to nature: became only a ques- 
tion of time. As yet all that has been done in 
Europe has been to make ‘use of certain cheap 
and readily accessible -li us tissues, » bythe 
mingling of which with the old-fashioned mate- 
rials, in larger or smaller quantities, expense is 
saved at the same ,time.that-quality.is de- 
teriorated. To the use of esparto grass suc- 
ceeded that of wood—wood,’ moreover, of such 
short and brittle fibre, that the paper gi tery 
is as rotten as touchwood, with the additional 
disadvantage of being less combustible.-. A ; 
careful investigation of the various fibres supplied 
by the vegetable kingdom, and of their respective 
qualifications for.the fabrication of paper, is a 
matter of no slight national importance. » In any 
country in which science was ly honoured 
and cultivated, such an-investigation would be a 
measure which it,might be expected _that.the 
Government should originate..,-In the lence 
of.the opinion that private advantage is the most ° 
efficient spur for scientific discovery, we are left 
to casual, improvements in this .im t,in- 
dusiry. The news of one of them reaches us from 
Havanna. , The Consul-General, there ,has_re- 
gently called attention to the enormous quantities 
of fibrous vegetables which.the island of Cuba 
produces. Some paper-makers have ,made ex- 
periments, it is said with success, on the fibre of 
the bamboo, and on some of the creeping plants 
indigenous to the island, The bamboo has been 
devoted to the service. of literature. as-long as 
itself. More than two thousand 
the Christian era, the conquerors of 
China signalled. the establishment*of,a new 
the. national 
written on-plates_of bamboo. .. How: far they 
went back takes us almost beyond the flood ! 
The dynasties of Yu, Chang, and Chea, had in- 
scribed their records on bamboo plates for a 
thousand years before their barbarous destruc- 
tion under the reign of the Thsin kings. 
Books of this primitive nature may be seen 
among the curiosities in the King’s li at 
the British Museum. But to use the plant, 
not as wood, but as , to tear asunder 
the durable and jagged fibres only that they 
may be apocn eo in a finer and closer 
union—to su e the toil of the chiffonnier by 
that of the cane-cutter—is a new ication of 
an old material. It would be of great utility to 
those who are making experiments of this nature 
on the utilisation vegetable fibre, to make 
themselves acquainted with the mode and the 
materials of manufacture now used in Japan. 
Paper, in that wonderful island-empire, serves 
urposes unknown in li Europe. It is 
as papier-maché, or soft and deli as 
cambric. It is there used for manufactures as 











dynasty in the Flowery Land by a conflagration of | | 
-- These documents “were | - 





diversified as they are numerous. 





THE 
ANGEL OF THE SEPULCHRE. 
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FROM THE STATUE BY E. D. PALMER, 


— 


LIVING a secluded life—the world being hi 
studio—in the far-off city of Albany, in = 
state of New York, is a sculptor, some, at 
least, of whose works have become known 
over the whole world, though few, 
are aware whence they originate, 
artist we speak of is Erastus Dow Palmer 
born at Pompey, Onondago County, New 
York, on the 17th of ‘April, 1817. At an 
early age he removed to Utica, where he 
learned the business of a carpenter and 
joiner, which he followed till nearly thi 
years of age. “ The eminently practical and 
proeeee nature of his trade,” we are quoting 
rom a notice of the sculptor contributed by 
Dr. Alfred Woltmann some few years ago 
to the Berlin. National Zeitung, “ did not 
interfere with the unfolding is genius 
whtich ‘manifested itself from time to time 
in Cleverly-conceived and skilfully-executed 
wood-carvings. By the merest chance he 
gbtained possession of a cameo, bearing the 
effigy of a human head. His attention was 
a ned, and he immediately formed, and 
proceeded to execute, the design of cutting 
the likeness of his wife on a fi ent of a 
conch-shell. : This he accomplished durin: 
moments ,taken from his more practi 
engagements. A lover and patron of Art, 
who'saw and appreciated the extraordinary 
promise of his first essay, encouraged him 
to ‘persevere in the exercise of his newly- 
acquired faculty. For two and a half years 
he. confined himself exclusively to cameo- 
cutting, by which he soon became celebrated, 
and was invited to transfer his residence to 
Albany, — he did.” 

~ It was, however, not to be expected that 
the aspirations of the sculptor would con- 
tinue to range within such a comparatively 
circumscribed space: at the age of thirty- 


| two he began to model busts, and to carve 


them in marble ; the first, executed in 1850, 
being one of his child, exhibited in the New 
York Academy, under the title of ‘The 
Infant Ceres,’ where it attracted much 
attention. It was followed by numerous 
other works—busts, medallions, bas-reliefs, 
and statues; the list of which is far too 
long for us even to attempt. We may, 
however, point out his statues of ‘The Dawn 
of ;Christianity, which represents a young 
Indian ‘girl contemplating a crucifix she 
has, picked up in some forest ; and * The 
White ‘Slave, a nude figure bound to a 
tree by the Indians. 
‘The Angel of the Sepulchre,’ executed 
for a monument, is his latest work: the 
figure is of heroic size; and is a pro- 
duction of great artistic power. Exception 
may, perhaps, be taken to the face as. 
too stern, and not angelic, yet is it grand in 
expression and very beautiful. He is sez 
on the stone in an attitude of dignified 
repose, his flowing locks reaching down over 
the upper portion of the wings, and his 
entire form covered by a garment 
in its folds and “ setting” with 
e. There is no conventional treatment 

ere : it is the outcome of an original and 
earnest mind, a statue which the greatest 
living sculptor might acknowledge with 
pride as his own. It is, too, the produc- 
tion of a self-taught man, who has never 
travelled out of his own country. 

We to know Mr. Palmer has been 
forced to relinquish his beloved art, from 
threatened loss of sight. He has acquired 
by it an ample fortune. 
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* «LES MISERES-ET,LES °° ': 
MALHEURS DE LA GUERRE.” 
One of the most striking, at the same time but 
too natural, incidents connected with the late 
duplicate  ege“y Gy poaet in, My aes age 

i esignated e 
beg SE renter’ siege of Paris ag 
horrors, deeper and = still, of Communism, 
were cause enough for this. -~ — ; 
“ noe Art—“for a season bade the world fare- 


All the periodicals, ephemeral and otherwise, 
dedicated to this theme, became extinct, and 
they are now but slowly giving of revival. 
They are led on very ap tely' by the 
monthly Artiste, the forty-first year of whose 
existence had been so rudely interrupted.’ It is 
not a little’ remarkable, that the’ editors “of this 
publication have chosen the t ‘time for a 

rint; from the ae plates of er Callot, 
of that work of world-wide renown, “‘ Miséres 
et les Malheurs de la Guerre.” ' 

The proceeding: seems. strikingly apropos. 
How fitting the occasion to stigmatise, with all 
the eloquence and point of pictorial illustration, 
the inhuman barbarities inseparable from’ the 
sword-slicing arbitrament of war.’ It was well 
also, under any circumstances, to Dae a fresh 
issue from the unequivocal original plates (which 
have been preserved by yee) arm of the 
family) of a work so unique in its character, and 
upon which time has so deeply impressed its 
a ° 
PPallot’s career was brief, but it was teemingly 
productive. He has left some sixteen hundred 
works between his earliest and comparatively in- 
felicitous durin engravings and his genuine mas- 
terly etchings. In the latter he may be said to 
ink very near to Rembrandt.: He had a strong 
native taste for the grotesque and caricature, 
but he, happily, subdued this at an early age. 
Nevertheless, he always felicitously touched off 
common topics of humour, such as illustrations 
of gipsy life.. On the other hand, he ventured 
even on religious subjects, with sincerity and ex- 
pression. In fact, towards the close of his days, 
the brilliant sunshine of his earlier life became 
gradually clouded with strong religious impres- 
sions deepened into melancholy asceticism. 
He died while yet in’ his e,' and in 
accord with a strange and well-authenticated 
incident. In his 
hands of gipsies.’ His fortune was told, and he 
was forewarned that his life would: not be ‘a 
long one. He replied that if he only lived as an 
uncle, named Brunhault, had done, until he was 
forty, he should be content,. At the age of 
forty-three his career terminated. ;_. 

Although ostensibly. French and associated 
with French Art, Callot was by birth a German, 
—he was born, in 1593, at Nancy, Lorraine, when 
Lorraine lived proudly under its own dukes. His 
father was recognised as of gentle blood, which in 
Lorraine was of high significance. He held the 
office of Herald at Arms, and’ yearned to have 
his son, Jacques, succeed to the honours of the 

ition. The boy was wholly irresponsive.. To 
heraldry he was never indebted for more than an 
initiation into the use of a pencil.. He shook it off 
resolutely when only in his twelfth year, and, at 
that wondrously early epoch, devoted himself 
with all his energies to Art in its highest aims ; 
for he had heard of its marvels in Italy, and 
longed to enter on a field of such high promise. 
oe this, = this alone—no shade of — 
angs over the biographical fact—Jacques Cal- 
lot, almost a child, fied from joan cal Gamer 
intent on making way from Lorraine to Italy— 
to Rome. And he succeeded. He owed much of 
his accomplishment of this incredible enterprise 
to having fallen in with the tribe of gipsies to 
whom we have alluded, and in their company he 
won his way to Florence. It is not improbable 
that some of the mothers or daughters of these 
wanderers, gave the graceful, spirited, prepos- 
sessing boy an occasional lift in their truckle 
carts, or a ride on their donkeys. In Florence 
his appearance soon won for him a friend and 
protector, and, through the attaché of the duke’s 
peal he shortly afterwards got forwarded to 

me. 





» Such was the adventurer before his “teens,” 
; for him, he was but in his legal 

; merchants of his country, 
ae :to be just then in. the Eternal 

’ upon » required explana 

~lepiitiesr tie This 
\ » Was. but a vain rescue ; in a short 
time the boy was again a un- 


aided by the Egyptian, trod the Italian soil, 
again found: himself in ~~ An aie 
brother discovered him in Turin, and 
reconducted him to the parental abode. But h: 
trials'and troubles were not to be in vain. - 
father recognised the vocation so severely tested 
consented :to his. becoming an artist, and 
vided for his.return to Rome, in the suite of a 
embassy from the Duke of Lorraine to the Pope. 
The young artist then set himself. sedulously to 


Be 


some time, aband it and Rome, he 
himself .to Florence, where he ‘found ‘ inj the 
aerate precisely the agent he. required 
for : . free, rapid, - and. responsive. trans- 
mission of his fancy’s teeming c 
Thence he'carried out an uninterrupt 
with Sortis, and .became great.» Duke 
Cosmo II. took him into high favour, and annexed 
him’ to his .suite. After ten -years of brilliant 
engagement in these quarters, the now illustrious 
Jacques Callot yearned for his native home, and 
to exchange the Arno forthe Moselle.: At this 
— he was sought for and invited to Rome by 

‘ope Urban ; to Austria, by.the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand ; to Brussels, by the regent Elizabeth Claire 
Eugenie ; and by Louis IL, to Paris.’ For 
the Princess he illustrated the Siege of Breda ; 
for Louis, the siege of La Rochelle. 

But days of wa my now came u 
Lorraine. Louis XIII. turned his arms against 
her, Nancy was taken, and she was for a while 


i 


H 





hood he had fallen into the |. 


subdued. This heavy misfortune gave occasion 
for a trial of Callot’s higher nature, which has 
| Stamped him with the impress of true nobility. 
| Louis wished to have his Lorraine campaign 
| historically illustrated by Callot.:: The artist 
| firmly decli the commission ; he would not 
allow his pencil to commemorate the disasters of 
his country. One of the French courtiers. hav- 
ing urged that he should be compelled to com- 
ply. he replied that he would. sooner tear with 

is teeth the thumb from his hand. than let it 
minister to such a purpose. Louis had the mag- 
nanimity to. admire the iotism of the artist, 
and held him thereafter in higher favour. 

The positive experience which Callot had had 
in military life enabled him forcibly to conceive 
the work named above, and. with which his 
memory is more especially associated — “ The 
Miseries: and Misfortunes of War.” There is 
much completeness in the eighteen subjects in 
which this theme is, worked out. They are 
miniature in aspect, but the clear delicacy of the 
etching-needle presents them to the eye in all 
the truest precision of detail. In drawing they 
are exquisitely correct ; in action and attitude 
are true to life;. and im general. composi- 
tion present the facile handling of an accom- 

lished master. So much for their execution. 
he tales which they tell show forth, for the 
most part, the cruel iniquities of reckless ma- 
rauders, who radiate on all sides from armies in 
a state. of active campaign. The wholesale 
plunder of villages, with endless illustrations of 
murder, rape, rapine, and incendiarism appear 
in one set of plates; in another, the stern visi- 
tation of punishment under the régime of the 
provost-marshal, shooting at the stake, hang- 
ing in its most abhorrent form, breaking on the 
wheel, and, finally, the ng yee 
wrought u their persecutors insur; 
poseants comeduith fork and flail. There were 
scenes in the recent wars in France, wherein 
what Callot set forth were but too closely emu- 
lated ;. while, in some specialities of horrors, 
they left his records but too far behind. a Se 
ersonally, ues Callot was a 
winning po pa manners, and in society he 
was a much-cherished favourite. It would be a 
serious omission of a curious and interesting fact 
not to state, before concluding this sketch, that 
Jacques Callot was, on the mother’s side, de- 
scended from Joan D’Arc. His grandmother 
of the great heroine. He was 
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glass; but the extreme 
such as it would: be difficult to im 
other method with which we are 
It is evident, however, that w 
ingenuity of the mode, it is on the ski 
artist that the beauty of the effect de 
Madame Leuzinger has added a ne 
to those already commanded 
it is by the rare taste for na 
than her graceful touch in 
scenes she selects, that she has esta’ 

uestionable claim to admiration as an 
this work—which may perhaps best 
scribed as an etching on successive la 
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KAPNOGRAPHIC LANDSCAPES. 


Exhibition were to be seen of table 
porcelain decorated with ror my 
monochrome, of much and F 
The. label attached articles as 
ee ” The peculiar clear- 
ness of the half-tones, which resemble those of 
dl ay sr gr Bae the gela- 
tinous, ink of the W challenged 
obdurately.dumb ; and. all that ascer- 
tained from the officers in charge of — 
ment was, that the artist this 
style of ceramic resided at 

The novelty of the method, and the puzzlin 
Segnnenate of Goan sion inted,” 
us to seek for elucidation. in 

> erm it. appears, were ordered. by. Mr. 
Gould, the secretary to. the English 
Legation at Berne, for the perpose of. bela 
exhibited at South Kensingion.” They are all 
ornamented by original drawings, the method 
adopted being entirely ina to transfer 
or reproduction of any ki The quality, so 
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carved work, or sculptared wood. Framed 
plaques, and objects of various kinds, may be 
obtained of the artist, whose rooms we re- 
commend our tourist friends by no means to 
omit to visit. Especially grateful to an artist 
residing in such a spot as Berne is the voice of 
approval and of admiration from the busier part 
of the world. For any new branch of Art to 
spring up under such circumstances ts a pheno- 
menon of extreme interest to the Art-world. It 
is a source of satisfaction to ourselves to have 
the means of calling attention to the works of 
a painter upon smoke. Kapnography—if we 
are called on to christen the new Art—may be 
said to be the very reverse of photography. In 
the one, the subtle play and reflexion of light is 
imprisoned by the magic chemistry of the sun- 
beam; in the other the human imagination guides 
the hard to ‘trace designs on the very type of 
change and emblem of destruction. To fix the 
faces seen in the fire, or to delineate the ever- 
changing forms of the ‘clouds, does not seem to 
be a moré unpromising ‘task, than that of pro- 
ducing Alps and glaciers, forests and chdlets, 
waterfalls and wood-hung streams, out of the 
very vapour of combustion—the smoke of a 
candle. 





THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 





“SIsTER, sister, we have been both in the 
wrong,” might form the appropriate summing 
up of many a quarrel. In the case of the long- 
standing grief of the Wellington monument, 
neither party to the original contract can be 
acquitted of blame. Mr. Stevens has evidently 
over-estimated his own powers, and signally failed 
to look at his engagements with the precision of 
a man of business. On the other hand, not only 
was the bargain drawn with discreditable laxity 
on the part of Government, but the more 
serious wrong was committed of paring down 
the sculptor’s estimate, and endeavouring, in 
point of fact, to pay for the bas-reliefs in the 
chapel, which form no part of the monument, out 
of money that should have gone to Mr. Stevens. 
Things being in this very unsatisfactory state, it 
was a perfect blessing to the sculptor that the 
matter was taken up by one of whom it may be 
said, with a slight inversion of the original 
phrase, nihil tetigit quod non faedavit. The 
general result of Mr. Ayrton’s taking a subject 
in hand followed in this instance. Mr. Stevens's 
sin of omissiun was blotted out by the violence 
of the attack on his studio and on his character. 
And a very pretty quarrel was got up for the 
edification of the outer world, and to our great 
national disgrace. 

Out of this hobble we are glad to find that 
an exit has been provided by the use of a little 
common sense—rare virtue among adminis- 
trators—on the part of those who had been so 
seriously compromised by their subordinate, 
the First Commissioner. A contract has been 
entered into with a responsible and competent 
person, who looks at the erection of a monu- 
ment not only as a matter of Art, but as a 
matter of business. Eight thousand five hundred 
pounds, we believe, are now to be paid, and 





jor this sum the execution of the design, by | 


Christmas Day, 1873, is guaranteed. The 
various artificers employed will all come under 
the same regular and business-like rule; so 


proper allowance to every one employed ; and | 


we shall at last have the monument to our Great 
Captain. Mr. Collman, who comes on the scene 
as the peace-maker, and, what is more to the 
purpose, the monument-maker, is not a mere 


decorator, but a man of taste and of professional | 
education, as well as a man of business ; and we | 


may look at it as a matter admitting of very little 
doubt, that bn ree (uttheut: howenee, the 
uestrian figure originally designed for its a 
wil be complete by the time fined. ors 
Of the childish folly of making a full-size 
model of a work of Art of this nature there can 
be but one opinion among competent judges. 
Fi our eight hundred pounds, 
= years of t 
whim similar to that we have 
recommended for general ad 


| flow over and destroy 





| 


of dispensing with the aid of an educated class 
of artists. The fact is, that few men en- 
tirely uneducated in the use of the 1 can 
understand a drawing, and, -in their hel 
puzzle, they fancy they can understand a model, 
either on a reduced scale ; or, as in this instance, 
full size. We recommend the study of the his- 
tory of the Wellington monument to all persons 
who have hazy ideas as to models, and are un- 
aware of the far greater accuracy that is to be 
attained by means of proper drawings. 

The design of the statue is noble and expres- 
sive. It would, no doubt, have looked far better 


| 


beneath the soffit of the arch to fill which it was | 


originally designed, than standing in the middle 
of a chapel, which the ver arm reliefs that 
have been economised out of Mr. Stevens’s pocket 
do not convert into a mausoleum. . The fine 
seated figures at the side, one of which is now 
ready for the founder, and the other in progress, 
will be 

laced in the spot for which they were intended. 

he cherubs’ heads, also in bronze, will, we trust, 
be found to emulate the noble carved work that 
adorns the choir of the Cathedral. Of: the deli- 
cate and classic beauty of Mr. Stevens's »work- 
manship in marble, the columns already i: situ, 
covered with a rich diaper, and crowned by 
capitals of exquisite originality, we can speak in 
the highest terms. The purity of the Carrara 
marble is unusual. We believe that :Mr..Ste- 


less distinctly visible than if they had been | 
| new courts of the Museum, a short account 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


oe 


SouTH KENSINGTON MusEuM.—' 
Annual Report of the General + 
tendent and Director, Mr. Henry Cole 
C.B., dated March 31, 1871, has reached us 
since the issue of our last number, From 
this document it appears that the charge of 
the new buildings ve been handed over to 
the First Commissioner of Public Works— 
an arrangement that will diminish the ap- 
parent, though not the actual, expenditure 
of the Museum. The total vote for this 
purpose last year was £57,000. By means 


| of a supplementary vote of £20,000 the 


vens is, by preference, an artist in bronze; but | 


he deserves praise not only for the cutting, but 
for the selection, of the costly material he has 
employed. Those of our readers who remember 
what we told them some time since of the cost 
and difficulty to be encountered by English 
sculptors who require Carrara marble, will well 
understand that Mr. Stevens myst’ have sacri- 
ficed his pocket to his credit in procuring that 
which alone he has consented to use. 

While it is matter of satisfaction that a prac- 
ticable method of completing a work so long in 


buildings in course of erection have been 
rapidly advanced toward completion. Of 
the progress making in the erection of the 


was given in the last number of the Art- 
ease The Bethnal Green Auxiliary 
useum has been finished as far as the 
main on goes, and is in course of de- 
coration by the students of the Art-schools. 
Attention is called by Mr. Cole to the 
rough but effective method of executing 
paxement, in marble mosaic, by convict 
of which we gave an account when 

a specimen was first laid down at South 
Kensington. The Art-collections which 
have been most largely increased during 
the past year, are those of jewellery and 
French faience. In the former the chief 
purchase has been the extremely-injudicious 
selection of eighteenth-century jewellery 


| made at the sale of the Treasury of the 


Virgen del Pilar. The agent of the Museum 


| did not successfully compete for any of the 


hand has at last been found, we’ cannot omit to | 
point out the great injury, not only to profes- | 


sional men, but to the progress of Art itself, 
that is involved in the treatment of the work of 
the sculptor or the painter as a subordinate inci- 
dent of a contract for building or for decoration. 
Every member of the three great co-ordinate 


professions of architecture, sculpture, and paint- | 


ing, should Jay such a lesson deeply to heart. 


And. especially at a time when, as at present, | 


educated professional men are made the special 
object of administrative discredit ; while, at.the 
same time, the Institution which has done more 
than any other in the country for the advance of 
decorative Art and industrious training, has been 


valuable and well-authenticated specimens 
of ancient goldsmith’s work, one of which 
would have been of more value than the 
whole of the uninteresting set of objects 
actually bought. A collection of Swiss and 
‘Belgian jewellery has also been purchased. 
123 pieces of French /faience of Rouen, 
Sévres, &c., of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth ‘centuries, have. been bought for 
£2,000 ; the sum of £1,200 has been given 
for a clock of gilt metal, of which the origin. 
is undetermined and the taste atrocious ; 
a Milanese chimney-piece of green and 


white marble has cost £350; . £400 has. 


allowed to drift into a state of decided hostility | 


to the architectural profession, the artist should 
feel that to neglect the precision and regalarity 
of business is treason to Art itself. The educa- 
tion of the Royal.Engineer is the best that this 
country affords. 
six months’ architectural -study. 


' 


It includes a course of some | 
For Royal | 


Engineers, on the strength of this scanty prepa- | 


ration, to compete with trained architects, would 
have been a sheer impossibility, had the latter 
been always true to themselves. We fear that 
the history of the Wellington monument is only 
one out of many proofs of the extremely unsatis- 
factory state of high Art in this country. . 

Surely the time is arrived when Art, with its 
hundred ramifications, should no longer be con- 


| sidered insignificant, unimportant, or beneath 
much to the sculptor, so much to the founder, a | 


minister may be'deemed as great a necessity as 
a minister for war. At present, all that apper- 
tains to Art is left entirely.to the mercy of in- 
competence ; a minister whose business it is to 
** see to it,” does not hesitate to avow that he 
knows nothing about it, cares nothing for it, 
and would very —e permit the Thames to 

its idle or useless pro- 
ductions. 

We shame to see how little is done for 
Art, year after year, by the legislature. Other 
branches of knowledge, other sources of in- 
tellectual pleasure, other originators or sustainers 
of civilisation, are asserting their claims in our 


~ and some | day. Art, however, has been even more neglected 
» have been wasted on a | during the last ten years than it was during the 

> recently seen | ten years 
option as a means is this ? and Why is this ? 


preceding. We may well ask, How 


been given for a dining-table and cabinet 
of satinwood—English eighteenth century 
work ; a, Limoges plaque, representing 
Christ crowned with thorns, has been pur- 
chased for £300 ; an Italian éazza, in helio- 


‘trope, set in enamelled gold,a rock crystal 


vase, and an agate cup, have cost together 
£580. . It will be seen that the prices paid 
by the Museum are far from being on the 


| decline. .The most interesting and valuable 


| 
| 


purchase of the year is probably that of 
fifty-one pieces of Italo-Greek frra-coltas, 


| statuettes, figures in »e/ievo, and vases ; for 





the most part damaged or fragmentary, 
but full of life and spirit, found in a tomb 


i lia : has_ been 
the dignity of ‘Government ;” when:an Art- | near Candea, in Apulia: £400 


paid to Signor Castellani for this collection, 
which is attributed to the period of declin- 
ing Art in 200B.c.. When this news becomes 
known in Italy, there can be little doubt . 
that Apulia will produce many more such 
“finds.” Mr. Layard has presented a collec- 
tion of modern Spanish éerra-cotta ; Signor 
A. Castellani, a collection of modern Italian 
peasant-pottery ; Mr. T. B. Illidge, a small 
collection of Wedgwood intaglios ; and 
Alexandra Palace Company, a collection of 
thirty Chinese musical instruments. 

are also uests of oil-paintings, water- 
colour drawings, and Anglo-Saxon antl 
quities. _The number of visitors to the Mu- 
seum during the year 1870 was 1014849 
being a decrease of 28,805 on the num 
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in 1869. The attendance during the cur- 
rent year appears to be on the increase. 
Although in three out of eight months there 
has been a considerable decline, there a 
pears to be no sign that the opening of the 
International Exhibition has lessened the 
number of visitors to the Museum. The 
amount voted for the year ending March 31, 
1871, for the Museum was £64,112, 6s. 8d., 
exclusive of the proportion of the charges for 
general management. This total is _—— 
less than that of the previous year ; but the 
amount of the item of new buildings, which 
stood at £24,000 in 1870, explains the 
decrease. The total expenditure on the 
Museum to date is nowhere distinctly 
stated. That of the Science and Art De- 
partment, however, from 1853 to 1871, 
amounts to 1,642,664. - Out of this the 
Science and Art Schools, with their contin- 
gent expenses, have cost £587,348, leaving 
upwards of a million to the dedit of the 
South Kensington Museum. 

SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT.—The 
Report of the Committee of Council on 
Education, signed by Lord Ripon and Mr. 
Forster, with Mr. Cole as secretary, records 
a large increase in the number of persons 
who have attended the various ‘institutions 
deriving aid from the parliamentary vote. 
The Science-students have increased 37 per 
cent., from 24,865 in 1869, to 34,283 in 1870. 
The Art-students have increased from 
157,198 in 1869, to 187,916 in 1870, or 194 
percent. The total number of persons who 
have received instruction as students or 
attendants on lectures is upwards of 254,000. 
The expenditure of the Department for the 
year amounts to £184,796, or £17,326 less 
than in 1869.. This, however, takes no note 
of the transfer of the building expenditure 
to another part of the votes. 

SCHOOLS OF ART COMPETITION.—An 
error inadvertently appeared in our notice, 


in August, of the works of the Schools of | for the choristers and officiating clergy. | his easel was, ‘Gateway, apr oF oy 
Art at South Kensington. The’statuette of | A similar arrangement, on a grander scale, | on the spot : it ap . He 


‘Samson,’ of which we spoke very flatter- 
ingly, and which gained a gold medal, ‘is 
by Mr. James Steele, jun., of Glasgow, a 
student of the Glasgow School of Art and 
Haldane Academy. We stated it to be the 
work of Mr. James Robertson, of the Edin- 
burgh school. 

THE BRITISH MusEUM.—The trustees 
of this institution have, it is’ stated, pur- 
chased for it twelve vases recently found at 
Capua. They are principally amphore -ot 
a rare and beautiful kind, and are assigned 
to a date a little later than Alexander. 
These vases are large in size, fine and 
varied in form, and have figures, in black, 
upon them. 

GREENWICH HospPITAL.—A portrait of 
the late Admiral Sir Edward Parry, whoa 
few years since was Governor of this now 
silent and deserted Hospital, has recently 
been placed in the Painted Hall, as a gift 
from the widow of the gallant seaman. 
Another portrait, that of the late Admiral 
James Ross, painted, by Mr. S. Pearce, ex- 
pressly for the purpose, and exhibited this 
year at the Royal Aéademy, will also find 
a place soon in the same noble Hall. 

MR. EVeRARD, of Bedford Square, to 
whose collection of pictures, principally. of 
the Flemish school, we have from time to 
time directed attention, is about to open an 
exhibition at the large house in St. James’s 
Street, formerly “Crockford’s,” and re- 
cently the “ Wellington Club.” ° It is of 
enormous extent, with spacious galleries and 
large rooms: yet Mr. Rensent gives us to 
understand he will fill it, and that with pic- 
tures of the highest class, productions of all 
the great masters of Belgium and Holland, 
and some of the leading artists of Germany 


and France. It is to be called THe FLEMISH | 
GALLERY ; and the warm support of the | 
most influential painters of Belgium has | 
been promised for its adequate support. 
It would startle our readers to know the 
a extent of “ sales” effected by Mr. | 
verard, not only in London, but in nearly | 
every principal city and town in England | 
and Scotland: and it is but just to add | 
that he has established in this country | 
a character for probity and fair dealing. 
There is scarcely an artist of note whose | 
works he has not been the means of circu- 
lating among us. The Flemish school is 
especially one that is entitled to what it | 
| receives—high honour. An exhibition of | 
| works by Madou, Gallait, Portaels, and 
| numerous other chiefs in Art, cannot but | 
_ Stimulate our painters to achieve excellence, | 
and so be powerful and effective teachers. | 
The great sales obtained for their works in | 
| England seem rather to have increased | 
| than diminished the demand for productions | 
| of out own artists ; very, few of true métit | 
| being returned ‘frém exhibitions to their 
| producers. The collection Mr. Everard is 
_ about to bring together will be very attrac- | 
tive ; its popularity may be considered sure. 
“The Flemish. Gallery” will, no doubt, 
take prominent rank among the Art-institu- 
| tions of the Metropolis. 
DECORATION OF ST PAUL’S.—Since our | 
| last number was issued, the public has been 
| turned out of the Choir of St. Paul’s Cathe- | 
dral to allow of the removal of the organ. 
| A green curtain is hung across the western | 
| end of the head of the cross, and a tempo- 
| rary communion-altar is arranged on a | 
| platform covered with crimson cloth. The 
| simple arrangement of these elevations, or 
flights of three, two, and one step, succes- | 
sively, without any rail or barrier, gives 
dignity to the temporary dais, in spite of 
| the.rudeness of the benches and desks 








and executed in marble, characterises Can- | 
| terbury Cathedral ; and the interior is, in 
| this respect, perhaps the most imposing of 
our ancient Minsters. We look with anxiety | 
to learn how the new dean will bring to | 
| bear the excellent taste and judgment which 
| have proved his best a to 
' this important dignity, on the great question 
| of the sem po oer of the Cathedral. | 
| Mr. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.—The vete- 
ran artist, George Cruikshank, who has now 
nearly reached the age of an octogenarian, 
| still wields his 4urin with youthful vigour 
and delicacy. The engravings he produces 
seem to be ever green, like their author. 
| We have been favoured with one of his 
latest productions, of an allegorical nature, 
| representing the Genius of the Commune 
| revelling in the ruins of France. The sub- 
| ject is not an inviting one, and it is no bad _ 
‘compliment to Mr. Cruikshank to say that 
his republican fiend is extremely repulsive. 
|More attractive is the frontispiece to the | 
| new edition of the Ingoldsby Legends, in | 
| which all the children of the fertile brain 
_ of Barham are grouping around that author's» 
writing-table, the poor priest-ridden pa 
laying no secondary part. In this pe tt 
| full of figures in every quarter of an inch of | 
| surface, is to be found - ~~ 
ini wer. e 
'-trace of declining po prem 





a word of kindly greeting to an artist who 
is appealing to a third generation of ad- 
mirers. 

A MARINE AQUARIUM has been added 
to the attractions of the Crystal Palace ; some 
months ago we gave details of the plan ; 
or were then incomplete—they are now 
sufficiently finished. Time, however, will be 
necessary to give it full effect. Much ani- 
mal life cannot exist without a due propor- 
tion of vegetable life, and some months 
must elapse before that can be obtained. 
Even now, however, a visit to the aquarium 
will be amply compensated, and the charge 
of sixpence cheerfully paid.. The director is 
Mr. Lloyd, whose name is well-known in 
connection with projects of the kind; there 
is no one so capable of carrying out the 
plan with effect. Our principal motive in 
now referring to it is to express a hope that 
all residents by the sea-side, all who fish in 
deep waters, all, in short, who obtain aught 
that is curious from the ocean that surrounds 
our shores, will contribute to this grand re- 
ceptacle of the marvels of the sea. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WRITING-FOLIO. 
—It may interest some of the admirers of 
the late Charles Dickens. in this country 
and abroad, to learn that his writing-folio, 
or pad, which at his sale was purchased by 
Mr. William Bragge, F.S.A., the Master 
Cutler of Sheffield, is now in the ion 
of the Emperor of Brazil, who, with the 
Empress, were his guests at his residence at 
Shirle Hill, on the 8th of August, when the 
pad was presented to him by his worship, 
and gladly accepted. 

THE Rev. T. J..JUDKIN.—The death of 
this clergyman last month, at the advanced 
age of eighty-three, demands a record in 
our columns ; for he was an accomplished 
landscape-painter, and, at one time, a con- 
stant exhibitor at the Royal Academy. The 
last picture we remember to have seen from 
ared in 1 _He long 
lived at Somers Town, where during fort 
years he held the cure of the Epucopal 
chapel, called Somers Town Chapel: this 
he resigned about three years ago. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—We shall regret 
to say aught that might seem in any degree 
to arrest the progress of this “ Institution, 
for we regard it as a means of greatly im- 
proving, while amusing, the thousands by 
whom it is visited daily. The public is 
willing to make much allowance for its 
“shortcomings” in Art; to permit Mr. 
Blondin to cook his omelet on the slack 
rope, and even a horse with two heads to 
eat his oats without interruption. But 
there are limits that must not be passed : it 
is false yn | to lose sight of the — 
guiding principle—that pleasure should be 
always, more or less, instructive. It will 
excite no feeling but disgust to read in the 
programme ot a day’s entertainment, that a 
pig is to be the reward of some oaf who will 
climb a greased pole. Such a temptation 
might have been offered a quarter of a 
century ago at Bartholomew Fair or at 
Greenwich : but the very lowest nes 
society will nowadays protest against 
notion that a thing so gross and coarse can 
lease them. It is a frightfully retrograde 


: be a score 
movement ; the next step may 

ics” grinni rough a horse's 
Wie po alive who have 


collar—there are many yet 


ildhood is as true, ur—the i 
pon pe pte “ ever. Again, in the other | “en ed > ger -_™ wee 

‘illustrations of the book, old friends, as} _ A _ = ee ks placed 

| most of them are, there is the same won- | ¢ gad Rees aaa >. Grote held 
derful freshness and clearness. Mr. Cruik- | in ee ocaiion of of 
shank originally engraved with the view of | for — ID ewa oie x, 
printing numerous copies of a plate, and | Anc istory Royal Academ 
appears to have the power of retouching yest pei 


without loss of effect. We are glad to give 
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REVIEWS. 


Lure AND Letrers oF WILLIAM BEwIck, 


(Artist). Edited by Toomas LANDSEER, 

A.R.A., 2 Vols. Published by Hurst 

AND BLACKETT. 
Five persons out of six professing an acquaint- 
ance with British Art would,.we venture to say, 
associate the name wey «a mg Mh e: 
en , in the p r) omas Bewick. 
Sot all within the fast five or six years there was 
living an artist, William Bewick, out of whose 
history and correspondence his friend’ Mr. 
Thomas Landseer has compiled two very amus- 
ing and readable. volumes. As a painter of 
original subjects he was little, if at all known 
out of the immediate. locality in which he re- 
sided, the north of England, though his biogra- 
pher says,—‘‘As long as his health lasted he 
took pleasure in the production of historical and 
fancy pictures; and in the mansions of many 
gutenen of the county of Durham, and the 
neighbouring counties, may be seen paintings 
which do honour to his taste and genius... . 
The claims of‘Mr. Bewick to any high rank as 
a painter have more than once been assailed ; 
but without venturing to assert his right to one 
of the highest.niches in the Temple of Fame, 
we are justified in asserting that the artist who 
received so many testimonies of approval not 
only from the public, but also fram brothers of 
the brush, must have more than orii- 
nary talent.” Mr. Landseer ially notices a 
head painted by him, which Wilkie and Callcott 
** mistook for a Murillo ;” ‘The Kyloe Heifer,’ 
painted for Mr. Wilton Middleton, and en- 


graved (C. ‘Turner, A.R.A.; and ‘ Jacob 
meeting Kachel,’—the latter was ‘‘ particularly 
admired by Haydon.” - As a copyist of old 


masters, and especially of Rembrandt, Bewick 
appears to have been justly esteemed. He was 
born at Darlington in 1795, and died in the 
neighbourhood of that town in 1866.° In his 
early years he..was Haydon’s pupil, and after- 
wards was entrusted by Sir T. Lawrence with 
some important commissions in the way of 
copies of works in Italy.* He lived on intimate 
terms with Wilkie, the Landseers, and the 
sculptor Gibson, who executed a very excellent 
bust of him, in testimony of regard. 

There were others too with whom Bewick was 
associated for many years, and enjoying their 
friendship—with Hazlitt, Shelley, Keats; and 
in a less degree, perhaps, with Scott, Hogg, 
Maturin, and many more, eminent in the literary 
world. His reminiscences of these and others, 
as he met them in society, combined with his 
own ence and views of Art at home 
and abroa ,form the staple of Mr. Landseer’s 
gossiping volumes, which are full of anecdote 
and pleasant description, strongly tempting a 
reviewer todind room for some of them. Wwe 
can, however, only extract a passage from a 
letter by Bewick to his friend Mr. Davison: it 
is ry oF gg 1857, about six years after 
the death of Iurner; concerning whom he 


says,— 

“What a fuss there is about our old friend 
Tumer! .How he has at last astonished the 
world of ! What would you not give 
for a scrap of Turner? Your litile finger, I 
dare say. What would you have given for a 
shake of —_ mighty oe or to have had 
your ig est with a. peep at. the giant 
doing his wondrous work, a sly peep pelt the 
ae to see “yr a ony so tems to see him 

ing away at his lit a alette of di 
colours ? What a wondrous artist Genius is 
What a coiner,—what a ‘philosopher’s stone.’ 





* The principal works he thus executed were copi 

¢ . i —t> 7% | by —— Angulo, inthe 
Chapel, Rome. i i- 

ays in 2840, at Ge Deane then ocupied by Bewink 

§ Hanover Square, where 
them. full description ot the works was given ta ocr 
Journal for the monthiof March of that year; this 
bg rm Mr. has considered.of sufficient value 
Fad transferred at ten h to his volumes. We share 
regret that, they excited much interest in 
for coun’ 
not 


Bewick ret they were left on Mr. 


for ” 
Sir Thomas La. ie bos any school of Art. 





occupied by Bewick, | 


| 
| 





What transmutations it can effect, and how it 
can make the lieges. stare, ope -their ‘ glazed 
eyes,’ and strike their illiterate senses with 
strange sensations, and pluck admiration from 
ignorance, envy, or j htt 

The allusion to Turner’s “‘ dirty colours” is 
not’ fortunate :“ his lette may have been 
“small” and -** shabby,” but certainly could 
not have been charged with colours that might 
be called “ dirty,” ‘or the world would never 
have seen such pictures as the great painter 
sent forth. ‘ : 

Mr. -Landseer has done his editorial task 
well: he allows his subject to speak = gowrd 
without any unnecessary interruption. He mig 
eet ang pon yg some dates ———— 
geously, if only for urpose erence. 
On the whole his book will be found, as already 
intimated, very ‘‘ readable.” 





SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS IN THE 
Years 1860-69. By EDWARD WHYMPER. 
With Maps and trations, Published 
by J. Murray, 

There must be wondrous fascination in moun- 

tain-travel, that it leads. men—ay, and as we 

have lately read, a delicate young woman, too— 
to jeopardise their lives by scaling heights which 
seem inaccessible to any living creature but the 
strong-winged bird of the air. It is a species of 
bold daring which, it may be’ presumed, none 
can understand and appreciate but those who 
venture it, and who must have a peculiar con- 
struction both of mind and body to enable them 
to succeed in their most hazardous enterprise. 
“We can only die once,” as a fellow-traveller 
of Mr.. Whymper remarked, seems to be the soli- 
tary comfort the Alpine-climber. can take to 
himself when setting forth on his perilous jour- 
ney. And it must be only its exciting pleasure 
which prompts the undertaking, for no adequate 
amount of scientific knowledge has been added 
to the book of nature by the joint labours of the 
whole Alpine Club and others—that is, no really 
useful talemetion 3 nothing beyond a more 
detailed description of a marvellous region of 
ice and snow, with its strange and beautiful 
aerial phenomena. , »% 

Admiring and rightly estimating all the qua 
lities essential to. make a — mountain-climber, 
we yet much prefer to follow such an one as Mr. 
Whymper on paper than in a real “scramble” 
among the Alps. It offers, at least, far less 
trouble to sit quietly and read his record of 
adventure, than to participate in the dangers and 
difficulties of ascending glaciers and escaping 
avalanches. 

A considerable poten of this most exciting 
and interesting volume is occupied by the his- 
tory of certain attacks on the Matterhorn ; and 
the other excursions that are described have all 
some connection, more or less remote, with 
that mountain or with Mont Pelvoux. These 
scrambles amongst the Alps, were holiday excur- 
sions, and as such they should be judged.’ They 
are spoken of as sport, and nothing more. ‘The 
pleasure that they gave me cannot, I fear,””"—we 
are quoting from Mr. Whymper’s preface, —*‘ be 
trans to others. e ablest pens have 


; i i idea | writi various subjects simply, pleasantly, 
failed, and must always fail, to give a true idea = . eel — ean ay ~ PY, Fchielly, 


of the grandeur of the Alps... The most minute 
descriptions of the greatest writers do nothing 
more than convey impressions that are enti 

erroneous—the reader conjures up visions, it 
-may be mognitess ones, but they are infinitely 
inferior to the reality.. I have dealt sparingly in 
description, and have employed illustrations 
freely, in the hope that the pencil may perhaps 
succeed where the pen must inevitably have 


These illustrations—ninety in number, besides 
maps, &c.,-—are by no means the least delightful 
portion of the book: as examples of wood- 
engraving we have rarely seen anything to 
equal them, and certainly never any that sur- 
pass them. They are Mr. Whymper’s own 
work, and cannot fail to add materially to his 
professional renown as an engraver. Most of 
them, moreover, are from his own sketches, 
and, therefore, may be relied upon for accuracy. 
Were caiber’s required to show the difficulties 





masses. ‘I affirm fearlessly,” he says, 
the pulpit, the school, the , are all defec 
| tive without the Fine Arts. The work can’t be 





GuIDR pe L’AMATEUR D’OsjeTs p’Art et 
' DE-CuRiosiT#; ou, Collection. des. Mono- 
| ager - des .. Principaux’ Sculpteurs. en 
,» Métal. et. Bois,. des. Ivoiries, des 
Emailleurs, &c., &c.. By.Dr. J. G. 
— en Published . G. 
HOENFELD, (C. ERNER), Dresden; 
_D. Nurr, tonics: , . 
The . title of this. work—little more than a 
pamphlet of about amr y explains its 
object and scope. e list of . mon 
however, is very considerable, including besides 
those enumerated above a large number used 
‘the armourers, a tyme and medallists of 
old times. To each is appended, so far as can 
be ftained, the date in which the individual 
lived, and the name of his country. ' A curious 
catalogue is here supplied, and one that must 
be of service to antiquariams- and collectors of 
objects of vertu. Dr. Graesse holds an impor- 
tant post in the Museum at Dresden, which has 
afforded him favourable opportunity for study- 
ing the marks that lead to the identification of 
certain ' classes of artistic uctions. We 
learn from the title-page that he has published 


a similar work on pottery and porcelain. 





MEMORANDA OF ART AND ARTISTS, ANEC- 
DOTAL AND ,BIOGRAPHICAL. Collected 
and Arranged by JosEPH SANDELL. Pub- 
lished by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 

Mr. Sandell tells us that this collection of 

anecdotes, &c., has been “‘a work of some few 

years;” if so, his labours have produced a 

“* mighty small ” result; his reading also must 

have been much restricted, to find nothing more 

novel and interesting than he gives us. . Many 
of the stories—all of, them relate to deceased 
painters—have been told over and over again, 
and in themselves possess little relative value. 

By way of increasing the number of pagesin the 

volume, the compiler has added a quantity of 

miscellaneous matter—gathered from ‘a variety 
of sources, acknowledged and unacknowledged— 
about fans, portraits of Shakspeare, old books, 

&c., &c., some of which have no, or but little, 

connection with Art and aftists. The best that 

can be said. of the ‘* Memoranda” is, that’ it 
may afford some amusement to those who know 
nothing of painters and their doings. 





PIcTURES AND PLEADINGS. B the Rev. 

. .B. .Dickson, .LL.D. ;Published by 

mitton, Apams, & Co., F 
GROSSLEY AND CLARKE, ,Leicester. 


A small volume of short prose and poetical 


n account of one of these “The Fine 
‘Arts as an Educational Medium.” . Dr. Dickson 
argues that Art cannot fail to be avery powerful 
instrument—especially at the present time, when 
the great social fabric is undergoing so vast - 
change—in elevating the social conditicn of i 


done without them. Enthusiast as I am, and 
it can do-all, but it can do much to solve some 
of the difficulties of the times.” The pa 
somewhat ter than our own ; still, Art of a 
really good kind has generally been found 4 
Should like to see the experiment tried wee 
scale worthy of the object. The 


ever have been, in the cause of Art, I don’t say 
gentleman's faith in his prescription is, 

t teacher of what is socially good; and we 
“Com Education,” which tie author 





P " 
completed, and those which were f were disposed | and Alpine travellers, it would be the advocates, is ably, yet briefly, worked out. 
of at the sale of Lawrence's effects.—[ Hd A-¥.) examination of os aennen which the author’s — 
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